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EDITORIAL NOTES 


[S THIS, MY LAST ISSUE OF THE BULLETIN, I desire to 

express my gratitude to the many persons who have aided in 
whatever success has been achieved during my term as editor for 
nearly sixteen years. I am grateful to: (1) the 5,200 subscrib- 
ers; (2) to the great number of scholarly writers who have con- 
tributed innumerable articles; (3) to the many readers, for we 
understand many faculty members do peruse the copies of the 
BULLETIN that go to the libraries of our 700 member colleges 
and universities; (4) to the increasing group of advertisers who 
give encouragement in the realm of budget; (5) to the coopera- 
tive staff of the Business Press, Lancaster, Pennsylvania; (6) 
last, but not least, to my colleagues on the editorial staff, Mrs. 
Bertha Tuma and Miss Elizabeth Horn. 


HE NATIONAL ROSTER OF PROSPECTIVE COLLEGE 
TEACHERS will appear hereafter in the December issue of 
the BULLETIN, rather than in the May issue. This change 
has been recommended by the Commission on Teacher Education. 


It is more logical that nominations of suitable persons to be en- 


couraged to become college teachers should be made ‘‘as early 


in the senior year as possible, since most able students are now 
approached by business and industry in late fall and early 
winter. Furthermore, certain national scholarship plans begin 
their selection in the fall. In the past, many were nominated 
to the Roster after they had won graduate scholarships so that 
in some instances instead of being a device for the undergradu- 
ate college to identify and encourage able prospective teachers, 
the Roster was merely a record of graduate school selections.”’ 


EPORTS have been received from two state foundations seek- 
ing corporation gitts that their respective central offices have 
been established by sizable donations. The Indiana group has 
received a grant of $75,000 from the Lilly Endowment, Inc. and 
the Virginia Foundation of 12 independent colleges has received 
a somewhat smaller grant. Here is the paragraph concerning 
the Lilly Endowment Grant to be found in the Annual Report 
recently issued by that Foundation: 
227 
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During April, 1952, Lilly Endowment, Inc., made a 
grant of $75,000, to be used over a three-year period, for 
defraying the expenses of establishing and operating a co- 
ordinating office for the Associated Colleges of Indiana. 
This cooperative effort of non-tax-supported colleges to 
solicit funds from business and industry on a state-wide 
basis began in Indiana in December, 1948, when the presi- 
dents of Wabash and Earlham colleges obtained a gift 
from an Indiana corporation. Gifts so obtained are used 
for current operating expenses. Similar co-operative ef- 
forts by private and church-related colleges have been un- 
dertaken in more than twenty other states from coast to 
coast whereby independent colleges and universities have 
joined together to approach corporations for financial aid 
in meeting the pressing problems of financing higher edu- 
cation. 


JePUCATION AND LIBERTY—The Role of the Schools in a 

Modern Democracy—is the title of a challenging and contro- 
versial book from the pen of James Bryant Conant who is retir- 
ing after a distinguished presidency of 20 years at Harvard Uni- 
versity to become United States High Commissioner to Germany. 
The book is based on three lectures delivered on February 12, 
13, 14, 1952 at the University of Virginia under the Page-Bar- 
bour Foundation. It is fortified with extensive notes and refer- 
ences, also a number of tables. Thought-provoking comparisons 
are made between the educational traditions and programs (above 
the primary school level) between the United States and the sev- 
eral nations of the British Commonwealth—England, Scotland, 
Australia, New Zealand,—all of which countries the author has 
recently visited and whose educational programs he has studied 
firsthand. He pleads for a stronger secondary school in the 
United States which will not only care for the interests of all but 
will also plan for the more rapid advancement of the more 
brilliant. He explains that he does not desire to throw over- 
board the private school but does oppose government subsidy for 
such a school. He boldly proposes a ten-point program for 
higher education that should engender debate. He would not 
expand four-year colleges in size or number; he boosts the junior 
college but would add to the confusion by awarding its graduates 
the bachelor’s degree. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 
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HUNDRED YEARS OF EDUCATION by A. D. C. Peter- 

son, headmaster of Adam’s Grammar School, Newport, Salop, 
England, is a survey of comparative developments in the fields 
of primary, secondary and higher education in the United States 
and Europe. The Macmillan Company, New York. 


IGHER EDUCATION IS SERIOUS BUSINESS by Harry 
L. Wells, Vice President of Northwestern University, de- 


scribes business and management affairs of colleges and univer- 
sities and deals with resources, budgets and investments and their 
relation to educational policies. Harper & Brothers, New York. 


DUCATIONAL FREEDOM IN AN AGE OF ANXIETY is 

the Twelfth Yearbook of the John Dewey Society. Edited by 

H. Gordon Hullfish, it contains a series of essays on freedom of 

inquiry and educational freedom today by a group of well known 
professors and educators. Harper & Brothers, New York. 


ig TAKES TIME by Marie I. Rasey is an autobiography of a 
professor and educational philosopher whose lifetime in the 


teaching profession should be of interest to both students and 
teachers. Harper & Brothers, New York. 


LOVE OY’S COLLEGE GUIDE by Clarence E. Lovejoy is an 

excellent reference book for prospective college students, 
giving summaries of information about 2,049 American colleges 
and universities. It also lists colleges offering technical and 
special training. Simon and Schuster, New York. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE SEPARATION OF POWERS 

AND ITS PRESENT-DAY SIGNIFICANCE contains three 
great lectures delivered at the University of Nebraska, April 
16-18, 1952 by Judge Arthur T. Vanderbilt, Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of New Jersey and Dean Emeritus of the New 
York University School of Law. Clearly, forcefully and elo- 
quently does the author plead for the continuance of the 
‘*powers’’ delegated historically to the legislative, judicial and 
executive branches of the federal government. The book con- 
taining these lectures is eminently worthy of inclusion among 
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the texts to be studied by college students in the Departments of 
Political Science and Government. The University of Nebraska 
Press, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


AX? IN THE COLLEGE PROGRAM OF GENERAL EDU- 

CATION by Ernest Ziegfield is a study co-ordinating the 
philosophy of general education and the philosophy of art and 
how this fits into the art program of the college. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 


OUR OPPORTUNITY gives valuable suggestions to prospec- 

tive college students on scholarship and fellowship oppor- 
tunity and quite thorough information on various grants in many 
fields. Theodore S. Jones, Editor, P. O. Box 41, 73 Adams 
Street, Milton 87, Massachusetts. 


LIBERAL EDUCATION RECONSIDERED by Theodore M. 

Greene is the Inglis Lecture, 1952, delivered each year at the 
Graduate School of Education, Harvard University, in honor of 
Professor Alexander Inglis, 1879-1924. Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


[NITED NEGRO COLLEGE FUND has opened the 1953 cam- 
paign for funds, marking their tenth anniversary. Pioneers 
in the field of college group fund-raising, to date, the Fund has 
raised more than ten million dollars for the support of private 
Negro colleges, thus helping to preserve the freedom of America’s 
independent colleges. With the exception of Lincoln University 
in Pennsylvania, the Fund’s 31 member colleges are located in 
the Southern area. At present they are training more than 
23,000 students for the opportunities and responsibilities of 
democratic citizenship. Graduates are serving in every part of 
the United States as teachers, doctors, social-service workers, 
nurses and other professionally trained members of the com- 
munity, or as skilled technicians in industry and agriculture. 


JOHN HAY WHITNEY FOUNDATION announces the desig- 
nation of six Whitney Visiting Professorships in the Humani- 


ties and Social Sciences for 1953-54. The appointments call for 
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a year’s residence by recently retired professors, at small, inde- 
pendent liberal arts colleges. In addition to teaching, the Visit- 
ing Professors will be consultants to the faculty and students. 
Those selected, and the colleges where they will be in residence 
are: 


Ernest Feise, Professor of German, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity to Whittier College, Whittier, California 

Hermann Fraenkel, Professor of Classics, Stanford Uni- 
versity to Beloit College, Beloit, Wisconsin 

Harry M. Hubbell, Talcott Professor of Greek, Yale Uni- 
versity, to Goucher College, Towson, Maryland 

Robert Livingstone Schuyler, Gouverneur Morris Profes- 
sor of History, Columbia University, to Hobart and 
William Smith Colleges, Geneva, New York 

Clarence Ward, Professor of Fine Arts, Oberlin College, 
to University of the South, Sewanee, Tennessee 

James Southall Wilson, Edgar Allen Poe Professor of 
English, University of Virginia, to Davidson College, 
Davidson, North Carolina. 

As a part of this program a Registry of Retired Professors 
has been established in the fields of the Humanities and the 
Social Sciences. This information is available to colleges and 
universities which desire to engage at their own expense the 
services of retired professors. Requests for information should 
be addressed to the John Hay Whitney Foundation, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


(Q)PERATION BLACKBOARD, a national security contest, has 

been launched by the American Legion Auxiliary to run 
from April 1 to June 30, 1953 with the object of recruiting 
young men and women to the teaching profession. The Auxil- 
iary believes ‘‘that personal security means security for this 
nation, .. . that the teachers of America must so let their light 
shine that they will attract young men and women to explore 
the possibilities for an outlet for worthwhile talents through 
teaching and that this interest must be created for the future 
strength of our nation.’’ Teachers who have completed five 
years of teaching may enter the contest which calls for a state- 
ment of not less than 100 words and not more than 300 on ‘‘ Why 
I Teach.’’ The national winner will receive $500 in cash, plus 
an all-expense trip to the National Convention of the Auxiliary 
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in St. Louis this summer. There will be divisional prizes also. 
For further details, write the American Legion Auxiliary, 777 
North Meridian Street, Indianapolis 7, Indiana. 


Tue COMMISSION ON COLLEGES AND INDUSTRY of 

this Association held a Workshop, April 12-15, 1953 at the 
Columbia Club, Indianapolis, Indiana with the Associated Col- 
leges of Indiana as hosts and arrangers of the program. Some 
70 member presidents of the Association were present as were 
also a number of executives of leading corporations, secretaries 
of state college foundations and directors of development in 
member colleges. President Frank H. Sparks of Wabash Col- 
lege, Chairman of the Commission, presided at the opening and 
concluding sessions. 

Among the subjects under discussion were (1) Organizational 
Structure of State Foundations, (2) Methods of Financing State 
Organizations, (3) Approach to Foundations, (4) Problems of 
Solicitation, (5) Printing Problems, (6) Distribution of Gifts. 
Officials of the following business groups appeared on the pro- 
gram: National Association of Manufacturers, Union Carbide 
and Carbon Corporation, Pillsbury Mills, Standard Oil of Ohio, 
International Harvester Corporation, Eli Lilly and Company. 

Among the prominent speakers outside of the delegates from 
the colleges and business organizations were Irving S. Olds, Laird 
Bell, Kurt F. Pantzer. At the conclusion of the conference the 
following were appointed an Action Committee: President Frank 
H. Sparks, Wabash College; President James P. Baxter, III, 
Williams College; President W. Patrick Donnelly, Loyola Uni- 
versity (New Orleans) ; President Laurence M. Gould, Carleton 
College; President W. Terry Wickham, Heidelberg College. 
Towards travel expenses of the delegates and for the overhead 
operation of the conference, the Association received grants of 
$2,500 from the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation and $2,200 from 
Lilly Endowment, Ine. 





MAJOR STRENGTHS AND WEAKNESSES IN 
AMERICAN HIGHER EDUCATION 


OLIVER C. CARMICHAEL 
PRESIDENT, CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF TEACHING 


NY appraisal of the current program in higher education re- 
quires a look at its background, at the history of the changes 
which have taken place since the fixed curriculum was abandoned 
in the last half of the 19th Century. Three revolutionary move- 
ments in that period are chiefly responsible for the fantastic 
growth in numbers of students attending colleges and universi- 
ties, for the proliferation of courses and for the present character 
of American higher education. They are the Land-Grant Col- 
lege Act of 1862, the introduction of the elective system and the 
development of the conception of the modern university. At 
the risk of being tedious, I should like to examine each of these 
in some detail. 

The Morrill Act, providing for agricultural and technical train- 
ing, was a basic departure from the tradition of higher education 
as it had developed in Europe and America. It boldly declared 
that its purpose was to provide educational opportunities for 
those who worked with their hands, to break with the historical 
conception that college was for the elite alone, and to establish a 
new and more democratic system of higher education than had 
hitherto been known. Courses in agriculture had been developed 
experimentally as early as 1850 but had no standing education- 
ally. 

When the Federal Government with its prestige and economic 
resources declared that they should be admitted to the fold as a 
part of the curriculum of higher education, their status was com- 
pletely changed. While some states set up separate institutions 
to carry out the provisions of the Act, 26 state universities in- 
corporated the new courses in their programs, thus increasing the 
respectability of ‘‘agriculture and the mechanic arts’’ as subjects 


Nore: Address at Eighth National Conference on Higher Education spon- 
sored by the Association for Higher Education of the National Education 
Association, Chicago, March 5, 1953. 
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of study. Gradually, research and experimentation were added 
to the training courses in agriculture and engineering programs 
were encouraged. 

The effect of this innovation was many-fold. First of all, it 
unlocked the door of opportunity to a vast segment of the popu- 
lation that had up to that time no thought of education beyond 
that provided by the local school. This was of great significance 
socially and politically, as well as educationally. It had a pro- 
found effect upon the development of the democratic conception 
of life characteristic of America and stimulated enormously the 
aspirations of the average citizen. This in turn meant great 
numbers clamoring for admission to college and an increasing in- 
terest in vocational and technical courses. Broadening the base 
of the college population meant a lowering of the average of in- 
tellectual ability while an emphasis on training rather than edu- 
cation lowered the intellectual tone of the campus. 

But all these changes would not have affected the purity of 
liberal education if the college curriculum had remained fixed. 
These courses might have developed as discrete segments of post- 
high school education, much as they have done in Europe, except 
for a concurrent change which was taking place in the colleges. 
Eliot was elected president of Harvard in 1869, seven years after 
the passage of the Morrill Act. He began early to insist upon 
the admission of new courses to the college curriculum, such as 
history and economics, and the privilege of selection on the part 
of the student from among the college offerings. Thus the adop- 
tion of the elective system was proceeding simultaneously with 
the gradual acceptance of vocational and technical training as 
legitimate elements of higher education. It was, therefore, nat- 
ural that the practical courses should find their way into college 
programs. 

The third important development in higher education was sig- 
nalized by the founding of Johns Hopkins University (1876). 
It heralded the advent of the modern university. Before that 
time many professors were active in research, some institutions 
granted Ph.D. degrees, a few had professional schools, but re- 
search and professional training were not generally regarded as 
essential functions of universities. Hopkins, with its great em- 
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phasis upon research and graduate work and upon medical edu- 
cation from the beginning, set a new pattern that was quickly 
followed by two new institutions—Chicago and Clark Universi- 
ties. Gradually the older institutions moved in the direction of 
the new program until today in most universities the college is 
only one small segment of the total offerings. The graduate and 
professional schools enroll the majority of the students, while 
research gets the lion’s share of the budget. Harvard, for ex- 
ample, in addition to the college has ten professional schools, 
while its graduate and research programs dominate the educa- 
tional picture. 

The effect of the development of the modern university has 
been felt throughout the educational system. The relatively 
minor role of the college, hence of liberal education, in the over- 
all university picture has resulted in its loss of prestige and in- 
fluence. The importance of the professional schools and their 
preprofessional demands upon the college have still further 
weakened its position. The graduate schools, with their em- 
phasis upon highly technical research as a basis for the Ph.D. 
and the requirement of that degree for teaching in the college, 
have been responsible for the tone and quality of college instruc- 
tion, if not for the curriculum itself. Thus, the university de- 
velopment has exercised a preponderant influence over the col- 
lege throughout the period of change which it has been experi- 
encing. 

With these facts in mind as a background, perhaps we are 
ready to consider the strengths and weaknesses of higher educa- 
tion as we know it today. What we consider its assets and lia- 
bilities to be will, however, depend on what we conceive the role 
of higher education to be in modern society. It is necessary, 
therefore, to indicate the assumptions underlying the discussion 
which follows. 

It is assumed (1) that the classical curriculum of 50 years 
ago will not meet the needs today; (2) that post-high school edu- 
cation for 20 to 25 per cent of the population is inevitable and 
that it is to the best interests of the country that this should be 
so, provided the program is adapted to the abilities of the stu- 
dent and the needs of society; (3) that technical and vocational 
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interests of students are legitimate concerns of post-high school 
education; (4) that general studies should be included in all 
curriculums on the ground that whatever the vocation or pro- 
fession the individual is a member of society and, therefore, 
should be educated for effective citizenship; and (5) that the 
role of colleges and universities in American society is to provide 
(a) education, interpreted in the broadest terms, to youth and 
adults, (b) scientific, technical and professional training in all 
fields, and (c) the advancement of knowledge through scientific 
and technological research. 

In the light of these assumptions let us look at higher educa- 
tion as a social enterprise in an effort to suggest its major ele- 
ments of strength. 

The first feature of the American system which strikes the 
visitor from other lands is the variety of offerings of colleges 
and universities and the proportion of youth who enroll in them. 
Despite the criticisms of the quality of those offerings and of the 
level of intelligence of the college population, the assets of the 
system from the standpoint of social and economic progress seem 
to outweigh the liabilities. A few facts may serve to illustrate 
the uniqueness of the American system and to indicate the rea- 
sons for this conclusion. 

For example, Great Britain has a population of approximately 
50,000,000, some 80,000 of whom are enrolled in their colleges 
and universities. On the basis of that ratio the college popula- 
tion in the United States should be 240,000 (approximately the 
number recorded for 1900) instead of 2,200,000. It is, of course, 
true that the two systems are in some ways not comparable, for 
many institutions in this country unworthy of being called col- 
leges are listed as such, while a number of the British schools 
provide relatively advanced courses though they are not called 
colleges. Even when these differences are taken into account, it 
is still true that the ratio of college students to the total popula- 
tion is five to eight times greater in this country than in the 
United Kingdom. The same holds true for the countries of 
Europe. The importance of this fact to the social and economic 
welfare of the United States is not fully appreciated. Our pre- 
eminent economic and industrial power as compared with the 
rest of the world is not unrelated to it. 
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This widespread interest in higher education is a relatively 
late development. Harvard was 200 years old before Horace 
Mann began his crusade for public education. In 1850 our total 
college population numbered less than 12,000. Today we have 
only a little more than six times as many citizens, but some 200 
times as many youth in college. This vast increase in the num- 
bers given educational opportunities has had a profound effect 
on the outlook of the American people. The democratic spirit 
as we know it today would not have been possible if the colleges 
and universities had been opened only to the few. 

Thus, our system of higher education which provides oppor- 
tunities for so large a proportion of youth has made two great 
contributions to American life. It has raised standards of living 
through technological advances and thereby has been largely 
responsible for our current economic and industrial supremacy. 
On the other hand, by opening the door of opportunity to the 
masses, it has been a chief factor in developing the characteristic 
American outlook and attitude, the democratic spirit of the 
people. 

A third significant contribution has been made by the univer- 
sities through their development of the most adequate program 
of research and professional education that the world has ever 
seen. They have not only raised professional standards and 
leadership but have created an unprecedented respect for re- 
search and scholarship which is shared by many who have little 
understanding of its meaning. Many examples might be cited 
to illustrate the point, but one will suffice. The discovery of 
nuclear fission by university professors working in their own 
laboratories gave the public a new faith in scientific investiga- 
tion and a new respect for the investigator. The evidence is 
clear from the overwhelming demands made upon institutions by 
government, business, and industry since World War II for re- 
search assistance in the solution of their problems. The ivory 
tower conception of the university has been largely displaced by 
a belief in the almost magical powers of the scholar-scientist. 

Despite all these achievements, the most encouraging fact in 
the college and university world today is the unprecedented fer- 
ment and concern for the improvement of their programs which 
is discernible in every section of the country and in every type 
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of institution. In practically every college, in most of the gradu- 
ate schools and in many professional schools discontent with the 
program is the characteristic of these postwar years. A still 
more noteworthy fact is that the chief concern seems to be not 
to improve the technical aypects of‘their training but rather to 
provide a broader base, a more thorough general education, a 
more vital social outlook and a better understanding of our 
highly complex society. 

In the college the stirrings of the faculties have been described 
as a ‘‘silent revolution.’’ The meaning and purposes of liberal 
education are subject to more widespread scrutiny and discus- 
sion than at any previous period in our history. Interdepart- 
mental courses of all varieties and at all levels are being devel- 
oped on an experimental basis in scores of institutions. Prince- 
ton University has been engaged for five years in a study of 
the total impact of the college experience on undergraduates. 
The administration, the faculty, the students and the alumni 
have participated. Columbia, Yale, Harvard and Chicago 
have maintained for several years internships in general 
education for younger faculty members gathered from all 
sections of the country. Brown University has recently an- 
nounced a five-year effort at curriculum revision in the college 
that may result in a new pattern for undergraduate courses. 
The Great Books Program at St. John’s College, and modifica- 
tions of it that are beginning to appear in different places, is 
another example of a departure from the traditional curriculum. 

This concern for more basic education is not confined to the 
colleges. Several of the stronger engineering schools are now en- 
gaged in quite ambitious programs designed to provide more ef- 
fective offerings in the humanities and social sciences for future 
engineers. Several medical schools within the past few years 
have added sociologists to their faculties on the theory that more 
than technical competence is required of the physician and sur- 
geon. Leaders in the field of legal education are much concerned 
over the inadequacy of law schools in providing fundamental 
courses in the ethics and philosophy of the profession. In grad- 
uate schools which prepare for teaching a growing discontent is 
appearing over the emphasis on specialized research and the lack 
of breadth in their programs. 
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This picture of widespread interest and efforts on the part of 
educators in the professional fields is both a tribute to the im- 
portance of liberal education and an implied criticism of the col- 
leges from which their students are recruited. Whichever aspect 
you may choose to emphasize, the clear inference is that the chief 
problem in American higher education is to be found in the area 
of liberal education. The remainder of this paper will under- 
take an analysis of the nature of that problem. 

Mr. Beardsley Ruml in discussing the arts college recently de- 
clared that the administration had lost control of the faculty, 
that the faculty had lost control of the curriculum, and that as 
a consequence, it had become a desperately inefficient institution. 
The grain of truth in this extreme statement is sufficient to war- 
rant serious consideration. But for the purpose of this discus- 
sion let’s examine only the facts with regard to the relation of 
the faculty to the curriculum. 

In the changes which have occurred since 1900 it must be ad- 
mitted that the faculty has generally fought a rearguard action. 
Under the elective system the student demand has been largely 
the determining factor. Requirements for this degree or that 
set up by the faculty have held the line at various points for a 
time but have been gradually modified over the years with the 
result that the current version of the liberal arts curriculum 
bears little resemblance to that of 50 years ago. An analysis of 
certain differences between the two will perhaps provide a help- 
ful perspective for the consideration of current shortcomings. 

First of all, the division of the humanities 50 years ago pro- 
vided the bulk of the instruction, whereas today a mere skeleton 
of a program remains in the average college. Philosophy—logic, 
ethics, metaphysics—figured heavily in the earlier program, 
whereas now it is in many institutions merely a museum piece 
attracting only a handful of students. Science, which formerly 
went under the name of natural philosophy, occupies a major 
place as physics, chemistry, biology and geology with a plethora 
of courses listed under each. Moral philosophy has now become 
anthropology, sociology, economies and political science, under 
the title of the social sciences. 

The mere listing of these changes highlights certain rather 
basic problems with which faculties are concerned today. In 
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such a vast array of courses the question arises as to which are 
central to a liberal education and which are peripheral. More 
important still one wonders whether the educational vitamins 
may not be so widely dispersed throughout the menu that it is 
impossible for the student to get a balanced diet without over- 
stuffing his mind. That does indeed seem to be one of the cur- 
rent difficulties which the interdepartmental courses are seeking 
to overcome. By concentrating the essentials in one course 
rather than in three or four, the consumer may get not only a 
balanced diet but adequate nourishment for his mental growth 
and development. 

The shift from philosophy to science suggests a series of issues 
in the liberal arts program that warrant examination. Philoso- 
phy represents a search for truth, whereas science is a search for 
facts. A curriculum built around the former focuses attention 
on meaning, while one dominated by science is likely to over- 
emphasize the importance of facts. Perhaps all would agree that 
current undergraduate instruction exhibits just this weakness. 
For example, in history which traces the course of events too 
frequently the where, the when and the how are stressed while 
the why is passed over lightly since that is in the realm of specu- 
lation. Or, again, in economics, sociology and political science 
facts are gathered and classified, observations are recorded and 
analyzed, value systems are described and explained, but the 
question as to what constitutes the good society is scarcely raised. 
While facts must be mastered as a part of the educational process 
when they become the end as well as the beginning of that process, 
higher learning, defined as the pursuit of truth, has lost its 
meaning. 

Again, while science has made possible man’s understanding 
and control of nature and the technological advances character- 
istic of our age, it has through its very success in this area left 
on man’s outlook and attitude a profound impression which has 
exercised a subtle influence over all education. In his emphasis 
on more and more specialized research the scientist has acecumu- 
lated many fragments of knowledge useful in solving specific 
problems, but of little value in interpreting life’s deeper pur- 
poses. Indeed, because the meaning of life and the reason for 
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striving are not subject to scientific treatment, the weight of 
modern scholarship tends to discourage their consideration. The 
result is that in the entire field of higher education little atten- 
tion is focused on goals or purposes or a sustaining philosophy 
of life which is surely a great need of our time. It is the dim 
consciousness of this fact which underlies much of the discon- 
tent with the present program of liberal education. 

To put the matter in another way, the emphasis on scientific 
analysis which characterizes undergraduate instruction in prac- 
tically all fields and the failure to devote adequate attention to 
synthesis, to putting the pieces together to form a meaningful 
design, frequently leaves the student adrift and without motiva- 
tion. No more harmful falacy has plagued education than the 
notion, implicit in the unit and credit hour system, that discrete 
fragments of knowledge, however well mastered, will automati- 
cally mold to produce the liberally educated graduate. Failure 
to make a conscious attempt to help the student construct a logi- 
cal philosophy of life frequently leaves him bewildered, without 
chart or compass. This failure seems to have come about largely 
as the result of too great emphasis on the scientific approach and 
method in college instruction. 

Perhaps the greatest single weakness in the American college 
is the lack of adequate provision for the considering questions 
of basic educational policy such as those just raised. The presi- 
dents and deans are too absorbed in organization, administration 
and promotion to devote sufficient time to it, as I can testify 
with some feeling after serving in those capacities for 25 years. 
The professors, concerned chiefly with scholarly pursuits or de- 
partmental development, give little thought to the over-all objec- 
tives of the college as a social enterprise. In the state, regional 
and national educational associations the personnel participating 
are mainly the presidents and deans whose energies and efforts 
are largely devoted to administrative problems, to housing, 
equipping, staffing and financing the enterprise. When the pro- 
fessors meet in their associations, it is usually as historians, psy- 
chologists, chemists, economists, etc., whose interests are in their 
specialties rather than in institutional policy. Thus, it is that 
the matter of the direction of educational change has falle  be- 
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tween two stools with the result that it has been determined 
largely by pressure rather than by planning, by outside influences 
rather: than by statesmanship. The great need is for educators 
to become masters in their household with a view to reversing the 
process. The ferment now going on at all levels and in all types 
of institutions may indeed be the prelude to a significant move in 
that direction. 





BY THEIR OWN PETARD 
The Universities’ Troubles Are Partly of Their Making 


HE privately endowed universities of the country are, it ap- 

pears, in parlous shape. This scarcely original conclusion 
has received powerful reinforcement in a report of an eminent 
Commission on Financing Higher Education backed by the 
Rockefeller Foundation and Carnegie Corporation. According 
to this report, some 1,000 private institutions need over $250 mil- 
lion per year more than they are now collecting to hold their own. 
The report is an eloquent plea to business corporations and other 
donors to do their duty lest the Federal Government take over 
our whole educational system. 

This emphasis on the dangers of further government interven- 
tion in the field of education is certainly timely. And yet in 
reading over the Commission’s findings we confess to an uneasy 
feeling that its analysis has not been pressed home quite far 
enough. Many factors contribute to the plight of the colleges: 
expansion of facilities, fluctuating enrolment due to the war, the 
rising cost of capital plant, inflation and the uncertain nature of 
private gifts and endowments. But surely behind and beyond 
all these things there lurks another influence which universities 
themselves cannot disown—the influence, that is to say, of ideas 
and of teaching profoundly inimical to the very capitalist system 
to which the educators now turn in their distress. 

This influence of the classroom on our society is, of course, an 
intangible. It is no less important and powerful for that. ‘‘Soon 
or late,’’ wrote Lord Keynes, ‘‘it is ideas, not vested interests, 
which are dangerous for good or evil.’’ His Lordship in this 
matter knew whereof he spoke. The great American experiment 
in freedom is based primarily on a set of ideas—belief in inalien- 
able rights, in ‘‘limited’’ government, in private property and 
in an economic system which gives free play to the individual. 
These beliefs, as it happens, have been under heavy attack for the 


Note: Editorial from Barronn’s, National Business and Financial Weekly, 
December 1, 1952. 
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past 20 years and the universities have played their part therein. 
In the so-called social sciences, in particular, word has gone out 
that expanding government is maybe inevitable; that federal 
debt (‘‘owed to ourselves’’) is not so bad; that price and wage 
controls are necessary ; that political and economic liberties, far 
from being one and inseparable, can be lightly parted. 

This intellectual drift toward collectivism and state interven- 
tionism, no less than the appearance of an Alger Hiss in high 
places, has been the great undermining influence of our times. 
Nor is it exactly irrelevant to the financial plight of the institu- 
tions of higher learning. The eminent members of the Commis- 
sion complain of inflation. Well, who has justified the idea of 
continuous inflation in the name of ‘‘full employment’’ if not 
the intellectuals who, flocking from the university graduate 
schools to Washington, have peopled many a Government agency 
these many years? The Commission complains of the uncertainty 
of private gifts. But intellectual support of ruinous income and 
inheritance taxes has been unremitting. The Commission turns 
for help to private business enterprise. Where have been the 
great classroom champions of the business system ? 

Such intellectuals and such teachers have to be sure existed: 
witness Professor Ludwig von Mises, whose essays, ‘‘ Planning for 
Freedom,’’ appeared last week, or Friedrich Hayek, now of the 
University of Chicago, who some years ago called the turn on his 
intellectual confreres in his book, ‘‘The Road to Serfdom.’’ But 
this kind of intellectual and teacher has scarcely been in the 
ascendant. Rather economic faculties in particular have been 
peopled with smaller fry who have let the great issues of Collec- 
tivism vs. Freedom go by default. It is a sobering fact that the 
most popular economic textbook in the United States, used by 
Yale, Harvard and many another college, ends on the strong im- 
plication that the preservation of individual liberties, such as 
guaranteed by the Constitution, is quite compatible with Social- 
ism. We are all to be free, so to speak, in prison! 

The universities and colleges may, of course, argue that they 
are in these matters powerless, and that in the sacred name of 
‘academic freedom’’ they dare not question what is taught. The 
argument falls to the ground upon slightest examination. As a 
matter of simple administrative fact the heads of great univer- 
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sities are constantly forced, whether through death or resigna- 
tion in their faculties, to make new appointments and ‘‘by their 
appointments ye shall know them.’’ If certain law schools are 
today definitely pink, if not red, it is because someone did appoint 
leftward looking professors to eminent and privately financed 
chairs of learning. And in this matter the reverse of the mar- 
riage ceremonial is the real truth: what men have joined together 
men can put asunder. 

If private institutions of higher learning really want the re- 
spect and the support of the community they must, in short, 
begin to earn their keep. They will have to divest themselves of 
the heresy that the social disciplines—economics and the rest— 
are just objective ‘‘sciences’’ devoid of value-judgments so that 
it doesn’t really matter who teaches them or how they are taught. 
They will have to remind themselves of what Aristotle saw long 
ago—that economics is related to what the Greeks called politics, 
and that there can be no true politics divorced from ethics and 
philosophy. There are signs, here and there, be it said in con- 
clusion, that this moral awakening may be taking place; and to 
the degree that this is so we may expect that many of the hard 


financial problems raised by the Commission’s report will find 
their slow solution. To the degree, however, that universities 
pretend to neutrality in the great struggle between liberty and 
serfdom they will get what they deserve. Graduate and citizen 
may heave a sigh for dear old Siwash, but they will save their 
pennies for the tax collector. 





A Reply to “By Their Own Petard” 


AMERICA’S COLLEGES AND THE 
CAPITALISTIC SYSTEM 


CHARLES F. PHILLIPS 
PRESIDENT, BATES COLLEUE 


‘6PY Their Own Petard,’’ Barron’s December 1, 1952 editorial 

which commented on the serious financial condition of 
American colleges and universities, makes the serious accusation 
that they are teaching ideas which are ‘‘ profoundly inimical’’ to 
the capitalistic system. By ‘‘damning them with faint praise,”’ 
the editorial may well raise a doubt in the minds of many of its 
readers as to whether these institutions deserve financial support. 
Since many of Barron’s readers are those to whom our colleges 
must turn for such aid, the editorial deserves a serious examina- 
tion. 

Lest there be any misunderstanding of my economic philoso- 
phy, let me clearly state that I am a firm advocate of the Free 
Private Enterprise system—an economy based on private prop- 
erty, private initiative, with competition as the regulatory force. 
No other system offers both freedom for mankind and a rising 
standard of living for all. It is my belief in this system plus the 
conviction that private business and private education will stand 
or fall together, which prompts the paragraphs which follow. 

Barron’s would have its readers believe that our colleges and 
universities have focused a ‘‘heavy attack for the past twenty 
years’’ in favor of ‘‘collectivism and state interventionism.’’ In 
support of its position is the obvious fact that some professors 
have done just what Barron’s says. Convinced in their own 
minds as to the rightness of collectivism, they have exerted their 
freedom of speech to say so. In other words, they have exercised 
the very freedom of speech which Barron’s would be the first to 
insist upon if an effort were made to limit its own freedom in this 
area. 

But note two things about these so-called radical teachings on 
our campuses. 

First, as the Time-sponsored ‘‘They Went to College”’ puts it: 
‘*., . the campus is the center of American intellectual life, and 

Note: Published in Barron’s, December 22, 1952. 
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therefore the center of a kind of mass debate among all kinds 
of ideas and viewpoints.’’ Or, in the words of the recent report 
of the Commission on Financing Higher Education, ‘‘a liberal 
education . . . is concerned with ideas, with all kinds of ideas, 
good, bad, or indifferent.’’ In brief, it is the task of higher edu- 
cation to present the radical point of view balanced by the con- 
servative point of view, to the end that the student has the mate- 
rial on which he can make up his own mind. Given the facts 
on both sides, I have faith that the overwhelming majority of 
young Americans will choose the freedoms and relatively high 
standard of living which Free Private Enterprise can offer, and 
accept the personal responsibilities which it requires. 

Second, and Barron’s to the contrary, those of us who live on 
college campuses know that this balancing of radical and con- 
servative teaching is going on. We know that members of our 
faculty have different opinions just as do non-academic people— 
and that they display these differences in their teaching. As a 
matter of fact, businessmen also have different opinions—witness 
Bernard Baruch’s strong advocacy of complete government con- 
trol over prices even in such a limited mobilization program as 
resulted from the outbreak of war in Korea. 

Let me put it another way. Since the proof of the pudding 
is the eating, how do college graduates turn out? Are they so 
immersed in teaching which favors collectivism that they gradu- 
ate as radicals or are they conservatives in beliefs? Again ‘‘They 
Went to College’’ is our source of evidence—and it is a good 
source since it represents the most complete study ever made of 
the American college graduate. Here is the way this study 
phrases ‘‘the basic point’’ of its analysis of this matter: ‘‘... our 
graduates are sharply anti-New Deal. For people considered in 
the folklore to be suspect of radicalism, our graduates are very 
conservative folk indeed.”’ 

From personal experience I can testify to the validity of this 
conclusion. Each year I have the opportunity to meet with 
thousands of college graduates. Let no one attempt to make you 
believe that they have been led down ‘‘The Road to Serfdom.’’ 

It is a fact that about one fifth of all American youth go to 
college. It is also a fact that this is about five times the proportion 
of English college youth. Applying Barron’s argument that 
colleges are breeding radicals (and also assuming that other 
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things are equal—although, admittedly, they never are), we 
should be more radical than England. But it was in England 
that the Churchill government had to replace one dedicated to a 
program of nationalization. 

Another point. Barron’s points out quite correctly that dur- 
ing the past 20 years intellectuals from our graduate schools have 
flocked to Washington. From this comes the conclusion that it 
was these intellectuals, since they ‘‘ justified the idea of continu- 
ous inflation in the name of ‘full employment,’ ’’ who gave us 
inflation—thereby contributing to the present financial plight 
of our colleges. 

Now it is obvious that the party in power would attract to it 
those people, both college and non-college, who believe as it does. 
Consequently, it is not surprising that many of those who went 
to Washington had a strong predilection for the trappings of 
the Welfare State. But were those intellectuals the cause for 
our inflation? I submit that inflation was the result of farm 
price support policies which were actively backed by and voted 
for by thousands of farmers (who are largely non-college gradu- 
ates, I would guess). It was aided by the high wage policies of 
labor unions. (Of what college is John L. Lewis a graduate? 
Or the late William Green, or the late Phil Murray?) It was 
made inevitable by a deficit-spending program voted for by a 
Congress which was certainly not filled with ‘‘intellectuals . . . 
from the university graduate schools.’’ 

Yes, some college graduates are radicals and some are conser- 
vatives—just as is true of non-college young men and women. 
But to condemn our colleges for the radicals and to praise them 
for the conservatives is to miss the basic contributions which our 
universities and colleges have made. Again, I use the words of 
the Commission on Financing Higher Education: ‘‘ Their contri- 
butions to the material success and moral quality of our society 
are beyond dispute. They have buttressed the basic freedom in 
which our society was conceived. They have defended the rights 
of the individual to which it was dedicated. They have under- 
written the opportunities by which our free society has advanced. 
They have contributed magnificently to the growth and defense 
of our Republic. These things they have done.’’ 

America’s colleges and universities both need and deserve the 
financial support of American corporations and businessmen. 





AMERICA AND EDUCATION AT THE CROSSROADS 


RUFUS E, CLEMENT 


PRESIDENT, ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 


S we meet here tonight at the dedication ceremonies attendant 

upon the formal opening of this beautiful new school, | am 

certain that in the minds of many of us there have arisen a num- 
ber of disturbing questions. 

You and I are quite aware of the fact that our nation is rush- 
ing swiftly toward a date with destiny. On December 9 and 10, 
1952, two distinguished batteries, composed on each side of some 
of the greatest legal minds of our nation, appeared before the 
Supreme Court of the United States in Washington. Every seat 
in the Supreme Court room was taken, and a long line of standees 
numbering into the hundreds waited patiently outside the doors 
where this august body was in session. Our nation is aware of 
the fact that this was not just another Supreme Court hearing. 
Great legal briefs had already been filed by attorneys for both 
sides of the cases in contest. Representations for both plaintiffs 
and defendants had been made for citizens on the one hand and 
for the commonwealth on the other, representing the states of Vir- 
ginia, Delaware, South Carolina, Kansas and the District of Co- 
lumbia. Everyone knew that the briefs which were already in the 
hands of the nine Justices dealt with some aspect of the question of 
the legality, the constitutionality, the ‘‘correctness’’ of the continu- 
ation of two separate systems of public schools established for the 
education of the young in this great democracy. The oral argu- 
ments which were presented to the Court by counsel for both 
sides are well known to us all. The decision or decisions which 
will eventually be reached in each of these cases, and announced 
in due time by the august Court, are of such importance that 
they will not only affect all of us here, but will assuredly have 
great bearing upon the future of this nation. And, I do not 
believe it to be an overstatement of the case when I suggest that 
the decision of the Supreme Court in these five school segrega- 


Note: Address given at the dedication of Central High School, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, January 16, 1953. 
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tion cases may very well be a turning point in the history of 
human relations on our globe. 

It is not my purpose to attempt to debate the issues nor to 
prophesy what the eventual Court decision in these cases will be. 
Instead of this, I should like to take a few minutes to present my 
own opinion,—realizing, of course, that what I say will have no 
influence at all upon the decision of the Court, nor will it repre- 
sent anything more than the mind of one humble person who 
has worked in the field of education for more than 30 years. 

As one who has lived within the segregated pattern and who 
knows at first hand all of the specific arguments for and against 
this legal stratification of citizens in a democracy, I find myself 
to be unalterably opposed to racial segregation in every time and 
place. It is very difficult for me in this Year of Our Lord 1953, 
in this great Christian nation,—this leader of the democratic 
forees of the world,—in this period of our struggle to the death 
with the pagan, autocratic, evil forces of communism, to see how 
for one instant right-thinking and right-feeling men and women 
ean continue to argue that racial segregation is best for our 
nation and should be continued. 

As one who has traveled up and down, back and forth across 
the nation rather extensively during the aforementioned 30 
years, I am realist enough to know that the abolition of legal 
segregation strikes at the very roots of long-established and 
revered customs in some parts of our nation. I am very well 
aware of the threats which have been made in certain quarters 
as to what will happen in the fields of education and race rela- 
tions if the ultimate decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States is to the effect that legal segregation is unconstitutional 
and must therefore be abolished throughout this great republic. 
I am candid enough to admit that I, too, realize that in these 
same quarters, any such decision which I have indicated which 
may be handed down by the Court might very well be followed 
by periods of tension. It is for this reason, as much as for any 
other, that I am addressing myself forthrightly to this question. 

Having said that I am unalterably opposed to racial segrega- 
tion, I would go further and say that if men of good will begin 
now (as some have already begun) to look carefully at all of the 
logic, economies, sentiment, emotionalism and morality involved 
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in the question, there is a very good chance that we shall have 
no disturbances between people of different racial groups and no 
decrease in the effectiveness of our public school program. Men 
of good will everywhere will see that the abolition of legal segre- 
gation in the schools and in all public services and places will 
not for one instant make any person accept any other person as 
a friend or companion. The abolition of legal segregation will 
not mean that any person is forced into marriage with any per- 
son not of his own choice. It will not mean the invasion of the 
privacy of any home. It will mean, however, that every child 
who is to become a citizen of these United States of America 
will have the same opportunity to fit himself for a life of service 
as does every other child in his immediate community. The 
abolition of racial segregation will mean that every young man 
and every adult will have an opportunity to make whatever con- 
tributions he is able to make toward the advancement of the life 
of his community and his nation. It will mean that no one is 
disadvantaged because of the color of his skin, the texture of his 
hair, or the shape of his features. It will mean that every per- 
son will stand up as an individual, a divinely-created human 
being, with an opportunity to share the burdens and responsibili- 
ties which must be the lot of every human meen in the middle 
of this twentieth century. 

For a long time I have felt that those who ‘int that the aboli- 
tion of racial segregation in America will eventuate in worsened 
race relations are only seeing ghosts. There is the old story, 
which many of you here know, of Charles Lamb walking down 
the streets of London one day with a friend. As the two of them 
approached a third party, Mr. Lamb’s friend turned to him and 
said: ‘‘I hate that man!’’ In astonishment, Lamb looked to 
see who it was they were meeting, and realizing the situation, he 
replied to his friend: ‘‘Why, you scarcely know the man.’’ 
There was a sudden pause, and Lamb’s friend turned to him and 
said: ‘‘Probably that’s the reason I hate him.’’ 

Booker Washington used to say that every southern white man 
knew at least one Negro whom he trusted and respected. ‘‘This 
being the case,’’ said Mr. Washington, ‘‘there must be a great 
number of Negro people worthy of everyone’s trust and respect.’’ 
I am certain that the situation with reference to race relations in 
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this nation is today immensely improved over that of the time of 
the late Mr. Washington. We have only to build upon the 
mutual respect and good will which are already present among 
Negro and white peoples all over the nation in order to insure 
the peaceful acceptance of whatever the decision from the Court 
will be. And whatever the decision is I suggest that it would be 
wise and fair for communities with any considerable percentage 
of Negroes in the population to begin now to elect (or appoint) 
members of this racial group to municipal—or district—boards 
of education. 

I would not attempt to prophesy as to what the decision of 
the Court in these cases will be. Permit me, however, to make 
a few observations. I should like to see the Court state cate- 
gorically that racial segregation per se is unconstitutional, and 
therefore can find no further legal support in state or municipal 
statutes. In the specific school cases involved, in my humble 
judgment, the Court might thereafter rule that in certain in- 
stances—as in the Delaware, the Kansas, and the District of Co- 
lumbia cases—the constituted legal authorities should forthwith 
abolish all aspects of the segregated school system. In the South 
Carolina and the Virginia cases the Court might, after giving 
due consideration to the historical and sociological facts involved, 
offer these states and/or communities, and others similarly situ- 
ated and conditioned, an opportunity to complete the de-segre- 
gation of their systems within a reasonable, stated time. I be- 
lieve that in some areas segregation can be abolished immediately 
with the full acceptance of all of the people involved. In other 
communities, there can be a swift movement toward complete 
de-segregation. In still others, I am forced to admit that de- 
segregation will probably move more slowly. I am convinced, 
however, that once a position has been taken, the decision has 
been handed down, all of us within the nation can and will be 
brought to the peaceful and complete acceptance of the new rela- 
tionship existing among Americans. I have only to remind you 
that there was a time, within the days of a few people still living 
in this republic, when human beings were bought and sold as 
chattel property, when men predicted that the dark-skinned 
people of the republic had neither souls nor intellects—that they 
were incapable of rational, moral action and of intellectual 
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achievement. Today one who argued in this manner would be 
looked upon in all sections of the nation as either demented or 
lamentably unregenerate. Time moves forward, and sane men 
make the progress demanded of their era. 

We have met today in a beautiful new three and a half mil- 
lion-dollar high school building and plant—equipped, staffed 
and administered for the sound education of some of the children 
of the citizens of this great metropolis. Congratulations are in 
order, and are extended at this time—to the Principal, faculty 
and staff of this school ; to the Superintendent and staff members 
of the Louisville Board of Education; to the Mayor and his col- 
leagues in public office; and to the citizens of Louisville, for all 
of the vision and foresight and decisions which have come to 
fruition in this building and in its great opportunities. May I 
predict that you have builded better than you knew. May I 
suggest that in the construction of this building you were willing 
to erect a school which would in the very near future serve all 
of the children of this great city who reside within the school 
district. 

Many times in recent years I have said to many people in 
many different lands that we love America—you and I—; that 
we (you and I) have great and abiding faith in our nation, the 
United States of America; that we know that the citizens of 
America, our neighbors and associates and all the people scat- 
tered across the length and breadth of this wide, rich, beautiful 
land, are fundamentally honest and God-fearing people, willing 
to do the right thing when they see it and know it to be such; 
that you and I, all of us, are ready to share the responsibility 
for and to work toward the goals set for our country, land of 
the noble, free! 





EVALUATING HIGHER EDUCATION IN 
THE PHILIPPINES 


PIUS J. BARTH 
ForMER FULBRIGHT ADVISER ON HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE PHILIPPINES 
(1951-1952) 
CHAIRMAN, DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, DE PAUL UNIVERSITY 


HE word ‘‘liberation’’ means much to the Filipino. It meant 

liberation from physical oppression on October 20, 1944, but 
with political independence and reconstruction the idea of ‘‘lib- 
eration’’ widened itself to include liberation through higher 
education. Colleges have grown tremendously as parents sacri- 
ficed their last carabao to send their son to take a professional 
degree which might give them—so they hoped—both social status 
and economic security. 

Hence, in Manila as well as the provinces the demand for 
security through professional college and university degrees was 
met by a rapid increase in the number and varied quality of 
post-secondary institutions permitted or recognized by the gov- 
ernment. Most of these were privately controlled and many 
were organized for profit as stock-company institutions. Medi- 
ocrity, if not inferiority, was multiplied and the pursuit of ex- 
cellence was forgotten in the rush for ‘‘liberation’’ through pro- 
fessional degrees. Standards fell as more and more acquired 
degrees. 

The UNESCO mission to the Philippines had recommended 
some type of national or regional accreditation to insure a higher 
quality of college and university education for the crowds who 
attended day and evening sessions conducted by many full-time 
and an overwhelmingly large percentage of part-time teachers 
with more or less equipment and questionable library facilities. 

Several serious attempts were made by private groups to regu- 
late the expansion of higher education. With the founding of 
the University of the East under the dynamic leadership of Dr. 
Francisco Dalupan an interested group met quite regularly to 
set up criteria based on those of some American regional associa- 
tions. Their work was creditable and solid yet was not suffi- 
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ciently representative of large organizations like the Philippine 
Association of Colleges and Universities which had originally not 
admitted the University of the East to membership. As a re- 
sult, this new and rapidly growing school inaugurated a new 
Philippine Accrediting Association which was joined by only a 
few institutions belonging to the more conservative and more nu- 
merous PACU (Philippine Association of Colleges and Univer- 
sities). Two other organizations, the Catholic Educational As- 
sociation of the Philippines and the Association of Christian 
Schools and Colleges, sent more or less official representatives 
and observers while the President of the University of the Philip- 
pines manifested personal interest and sent one of his best men 
to contribute his able energies to the program. 

Following through on this manifest interest yet realizing the 
importance of universal representation and government partici- 
pation (since all education, public and private, is under the gov- 
ernment) the author organized a cooperative evaluation com- 
mittee and indicated a succession of steps which had to be taken 
to up-grade the quality of much ‘‘ profit-making’’ Filipino higher 
education. At first, some were inclined to recommend that all 
stock-company institutions be not accredited but after analyzing 
social, political and educational relationships they become econ- 
vineed that desirable improvement can be achieved by stock- 
company institutions of good will and reasonably large holdings. 
To deny this opportunity would be to provoke disaster because 
of the large number of these institutions, because of their gov- 
ernmental influence and because not a few of them are rendering 
a creditable service to the Philippines by providing a respectable 
program of higher education. 

Just as the greatest educational danger to Filipino civilization 
is over-professionalization so the greatest curriculum need is 
general education. The over-emphasis on the professional edu- 
cation of lawyers, accountants and other white-collar workers 
might make many graduates feel ‘‘illustrado’’ but for many the 
professional diploma becomes a certificate of unemployment in 
the field of their specialization. Not having had a general edu- 
cation to make them value their democratic culture and the 
broad enrichment of their own person many become disgruntled 
with the educational and social system which allowed them to 
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achieve an empty social status symbol (a professional diploma) 
without an opportunity to be of service in the field in which they 
were prepared. Herein lies a danger of communist penetration 
—not among the common ‘‘tao’’ (ordinary peasant and laborer) 
—but among the embittered intellectual. This pattern was fol- 
lowed in China where disgruntled, unemployed, professional 
graduates united under an articulate leftist agrarian reformer. 
Hence, any critical program of evaluation must de-emphasize 
a two-class educational system which exalts professional educa- 
tion without general education. In its turn general education 
at the college level needs to be emphasized. 

The UNESCO Consultative Educational Mission of 1949 
pointed out that the ‘‘ poor quality of education in many private 
schools and teacher-training institutions is due to such causes as: 
(1) the indiscriminate admission of students without proper cre- 
dentials; (2) the irregular attendance, and in many cases the 
non-attendanee, of students at classes for which they are en- 
rolled; (3) the promotion of undeserving students to prevent 
their withdrawal and the consequent loss of fees; (4) the over- 
loading of students’ programs in order to shorten the period of 
their study; (5) faculties composed largely of part-time instruc- 
tors; (6) ineffective supervision; (7) the desire of owners of 
institutions to earn a profit rather than provide the best pos- 
sible service for children and youth; and (8) unethical rivalry 
among institutions and the political pressures incidental thereto.’’ 


Implementation 


Some of the conditions described in the above UNESCO report 
have been greatly ameliorated. Thus, due to the many private 
programs of teacher education there now exists an adequate, if 
not an oversupply of teachers. Hence, this reporter recom- 
mended that all private colleges be required to set up a selective 
admissions policy for teacher training candidates and that this 
policy take into consideration the personality, health and intel- 
lectual endowments of the prospective teacher. After this policy 
is implemented it might be advisable to increase the teacher edu- 
cation program to a minimum of three years. Merely increas- 
ing the number of years provides more revenue for the colleges 
but does not necessarily improve the quality of the teaching per- 
sonnel. 
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The Philippines can be very proud of the Philippine Normal 
College which was advanced to the rank of a college at the sug- 
gestion of the UNESCO commission. Its policy of selective ad- 
mission is excellent, its student personnel services are well or- 
ganized and it has facilities to provide a high-standard, four- 
year collegiate program for the future teachers. 

The movement toward voluntary accreditation is alive but 
threatened by narrow institutionalism and poor human relations. 
Yet cooperative evaluation toward recognition at the prestige 
level is imperative if systematic and real improvement is de- 
sired. The government’s Department of Education must initiate 
this program and seek the leadership of the University of the 
Philippines, the Philippine Normal College and the educational 
statesmen in colleges and universities recognized by the Bureau 
of Private Schools. 


The Survey in General 


With the assistance of the graduate students participating in 
the workshop on higher education conducted at the University 
of the Philippines during the first semester 1951-1952, this re- 
porter was able to make a survey of higher education in the 
Philippines based on interviews, catalogs, checklists and returned 
questionnaires from some 75 adequately sampled colleges and 
universities in Manila and the provinces. According to the law 
of statistical regularity, if an adequate sampling of the popula- 
tion is made, the sample tends to possess the qualities of the total 
population. 

Contrary to general opinion, this reporter believes that the 
great interest in higher education that prevails in this young 
Republic is a very healthy sign of democratic maturity. In the 
United States one out of every 75 persons is currently enrolled 
in an institution of higher education while here in the Philip- 
pines one in every 200 persons attends a college. Hence, there 
are not too many students going to college or university. But 
the survey gives great concern in the following areas: 

(a) The specialized and professional character of the curricu- 
lum in which the overwhelming majority of students are en- 
rolled. 

(b) The fantastic number of educational institutions offering 
these specialized and professional curriculums. 
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(c) The little attention given in large schools to student per- 
sonnel services particularly those associated with systematic 
guidance opportunities. 

The survey analyzed objectives and stressed the community 
general college idea for adults and out-of-school youth whose 
frustration of ‘‘not knowing’’ now leads them into professional 
schools. Academie preparation of faculty at the doctor’s level 
leaves much to be desired but should be undertaken only by the 
better universities in the specific areas of their strength. The 
University of the Philippines, as the national university, should 
extend its resources and personnel in this direction. The large 
percentages of part-time faculty members present an intricate 
and delicate problem. A closely-knit, institution-minded and 
well-coordinated faculty requires the full-time energies of 
at least the majority of its members. 

The above generalizations are justified in the light of the evi- 
dence compiled by the survey committee but they should not be 
interpreted as being universally applicable. There are many 
prestige institutions in the Philippines whose faculties are care- 
fully selected and are composed of well-prepared teachers who 
devote their full-time to teaching, counseling, research, com- 
mittee work and administrative detail. These institutions are 
doing a very creditable teaching job and, therefore, do not pos- 
sess the above elements of weakness which may account for much 
of the popular indictment of higher education in the Philippines. 
Other countries in Southeast Asia pride themselves on their full- 
time faculties. The University of Malaya in Singapore and 
Johore, Chulalongkorn University and the Institute of Moral 
and Political Sciences in Bangkok, the University of Hongkong 
are schools of high educational quality largely because their fac- 
ulties are full-time, well-selected and prepared individuals whose 
loyalties are not divided among many schools nor between their 
outside offices and their faculty duties. 

In the area of curriculum and instruction, more democratic 
emphasis must be placed on the general education of the person 
and less upon the strictly professional training for occupations 
already overcrowded. Most of the important problems of living 
in the Philippines are best answered through general education. 
Attempts should be made to convert the status symbols currently 
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connected with professional education to general education. So- 
cialization and interaction must become more important aspects 
of the instruction process while the administration through 
democratic stimulation of faculty and definite flunking-out pol- 
icy encourages an intellectual climate of learning experiences 
that will not depreciate the scholastic currency. The many new 
colleges should also recognize their community responsibilities. 

During the workshop on ‘‘ Higher Education’’ directed by the 
author it became apparent that student personnel services were 
something new to the Philippines but serve a very definite pur- 
pose in individualizing education for the great numbers of stu- 
dents. One of the greater needs is an occupational outlook 
service through which a student can be counseled against going 
into an already overcrowded field. 

Despite the terrific destruction of the great book collections of 
the Philippines during World War II, the college and univer- 
sity libraries have largely been rebuilt through many hands of 
generosity. But further attention needs to be given to the ac- 
tual use of books by both faculty and students. The same might 
be said regarding the science laboratories. 

In ealeulating correlation coefficients among various criteria 
of educational excellence it has been found that the annual edu- 
cational expenditure per student correlated best with general ex- 
cellence. 

The commercial point of view in Philippine higher education 
cannot and should not be entirely eliminated because much good 
higher education would seriously suffer in that event. Yet, 
those concerned with the evaluation of higher institutions should 
give serious consideration to the comparative rankings of col- 
leges and universities on this all-important item of annual edu- 
cational expenditure per student. 

Certainly the differential between annual stable income per 
student and annual educational expenditure per student should 
be divided reasonably among the following areas: 

(a) organization and staff for adequate student personnel 
services, especially counseling, 

(b) adequate salaries for more faculty members with master’s 
degrees who devote their full energies to this one school, 

(ce) student loans, grants-in-aid, self-help programs, 
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(d) improvements in buildings and grounds (pro-rated) 

(e) improvements in library facilities and instructional mate- 
rials, and 

(f) reasonable dividends for stockholders. 

Educational statesmen in the Philippines should promote the 
concept that an institution’s service to the nation and community 
and its reputation should depend largely on the way it spends 
money to implement its educational objectives rather than on its 
accumulation of assets and declaration of dividends to stock- 
holders. 

By and large, the administration in most of the Philippine in- 
stitutions of higher education visited, functions smoothly and 
manifests a great deal of vision and ability. 

There are relatively few campus institutions of higher learning 
in the Philippines. Those that exist are of excellent quality and 
provide a real atmosphere for study and reflection so that they 
have potentialities for becomirg great centers of learning, schol- 
arship and culture and for exerting leadership in Filipino 
thought and life. 

Numerous institutions, however, which cater to working stu- 
dents and large evening enrolments are unfortunately located in 
congested areas and adjacent to busy thoroughfares where traffic 
noises and large crowds detract from the quiet atmosphere so 
necessary for real study. These institutions have the advantage 
of geographical accessibility to students but the disadvantages 
would seem to nullify that lone advantage. Such colleges and 
universities have little opportunity for future expansion and 
will find themselves limited to special part-time programs. The 
Bureau of Private Schools should take cognizance of both the 
geographical site and the adequacy of the physical plant in its 
evaluation of colleges and universities. A quiet atmosphere is 
necessary for lecturing, listening and reflecting. A noisy, 
crowded street detracts much from good education and may occa- 
sion other serious social and moral problems. 

Cleanliness of classroom, blackboards, corridors, sanitation of 
toilet facilities, suitable drinking water, hygienic cafeteria serv- 
ice—all these are conducive to health and are of educational value 
to students. These are obtainable only if the institution is 
careful in providing sufficient properly-trained custodians and 
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janitors. Supervisors are thoroughly justified in insisting on 
these items because one must look to colleges and universities to 
provide leadership in educating students in cleanliness and sani- 
tation by example even more than by word. 


Recommendation 


The preceding account contains in brief the results of a repre- 
sentative survey made during six months by graduate students 
of the University of the Philippines under the guidance of this 
reporter. The facts are verifiable and the conclusions reached 
have the advantage of a combined judgment. 

The total picture reveals among the youth of the Philippines a 
great thirst for higher education as a social status symbol as well 
as a means of livelihood. The quality of higher education of- 
fered these young people is far from uniform. Some institutions 
consistently maintain high standards while too many colleges 
and universities sacrifice quality of education for enrolments 
beyond their personnel and facilities. 

To remedy these terrific variations in quality in a democratic 
way and without occasioning cmbarrassing litigation, there is but 
one sound and effective procedure. The Department of Educa- 
tion ought to initiate the cooperative evaluation of both public 
and private colleges and universities. A non-governmental co- 
ordinating committee broadly representing the recognized asso- 
ciations of private colleges and the government institutions 
should set up fundamental relative criteria of excellence rather 
than absolute standards and quantitative minutiae. Compara- 
tive percentile rankings would reveal the actual position of a 
college or university in relation to similar institutions in the 
Philippines. Hence, there would be no arbitrary standards. 
The relative criteria would be based on actual institutional per- 
formance. 

This non-governmental coordinating committee would then 
agree upon the type of score card to be used as an instrument 
of evaluation and appoint several teams of examiners to visit 
and evaluate the institutions. The score card should contain 
items to be evaluated on objective statistical bases and on the 
subjective combined judgments of the fact-finding survey teams. 
These examiners would report only to the coordinating com- 
mittee. 
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After some 50 institutions have been surveyed the percentile 
ranks in the critical areas would be computed. Those institu- 
tions above the fiftieth percentile could be regarded as the pres- 
tige schools. Those institutions below the fiftieth percentile 
would be induced to improve themselves to reach the upper cate- 
gory. As more institutions arrive at the median in all critical 
areas, the institutions already regarded as prestige would also 
have to continue to improve or they would soon fall below the 
fiftieth percentile and would be dropped from the prestige list. 

Periodically, perhaps every three years, it would be necessary 
for this non-governmental coordinating committee working under 
the initiative of the Department of Education to collect data 
and make new studies of the conditions of all recognized institu- 
tions of higher education in the following critical areas for the 
purpose of arriving at new objective comparative percentile 
ranks : 

1. percentage of faculty devoting their entire time to this 
institution alone 
percentage of full-time faculty with doctor’s degrees 
percentage of full-time faculty with master’s degrees 
percentage of faculty who have published a book within 
the preceding ten years 
percentage of faculty who have published an article in a 
learned journal within the preceding five years 
percentage of faculty who hold memberships in a mini- 
mum of two learned societies 
. Student-faculty ratio 
. average annual salaries for full-time faculty members 
. average weekly teaching load 
average annual expenditure for library books during the 
preceding triennium 
average annual expenditure for library periodicals during 
the preceding triennium 
. average annual expenditures for library staff salaries 
average annual educational expenditure per student (ex- 
cluding room and board) 
. average annual stable income per student (excluding room 
and board) 
average institutional indebtedness per student. 
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The institutional data received in each of the above fifteen 
categories can be easily arranged in statistical tabular form show- 
ing the varying raw scores and the percentile rank equivalent for 
each score. Thus every three years a new list of prestige institu- 
tions could be published on the basis of these objective data and 
the combined judgment of the examiners visiting the institution. 

While it seems necessary that the government initiate and 
supervise this program of cooperative evaluation, the expenses 
of the examiners should be borne by the institution being exam- 
ined. The institutions from which the examiners are selected 
should be willing to spare the services of the examiners during 
the days required for the examination. The computation of 
percentile ranks and other statistical matters of record could 
easily be done by the Bureau of Private Schools. To spare the 
government any legal complications or embarrassment, the non- 
governmental coordinating committee should decide on the type 
of score card to be used and the critical percentile rank in each 
of the 15 areas above which the prestige institutions must be 
found. The list of prestige institutions should be published by 
this non-governmental coordinating committee and the expenses 
incurred in this publication should be borne equally by the 
prestige institutions listed. Thus the government will exercise 
initiative and leadership while non-governmental educational 
statesmen bear the responsibility of implementation. Finally, 
the Bureau of Private Schools must give some thought to the 
type of supervision it will exercise over the prestige colleges and 
universities while they remain on the prestige list. The Bureau 
should place confidence in the non-governmental coordinating 
committee and rest satisfied with fundamental supervision of 
the listed schools. It will thus have more time to stimulate the 
non-listed institutions to better educational service to the nation 
and the community. 

To assist the Bureau of Private Schools, which has been largely 
ignored by the United States Educational Foundation, at least 
two members of the Bureau should be sent to the United States 
on Fulbright or Smith-Mundt grants to observe and study the 
supervision and evaluation of colleges and universities. 
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Conclusion 


- This reporter, who believes that his work was in the nature 
of stimulation rather than implementation, has found this sur- 
vey a richly rewarding experience. He acknowledges with sin- 
cere thanks the cooperation he received from the Department of 
Educatfon, the many participating colleges and universities, the 
graduate education students of the University of the Philippines, 
the United States Educational Foundation, the United States 
Veterans Administration and the various associations of col- 
leges and universities in the Philippines. He is confident that 
consistent efforts to identify the better institutions of higher 
learning in the Philippines will result in the improvement of all 
colleges and universities. Cooperative evaluation by a non-gov- 
ernmental committee at government initiative is perhaps the 
only sure long-range democratic program for the continuing im- 
provement of higher education in the Philippines. The 100,000 
Filipino youth pursuing higher learning will be the beneficiaries 
of such democratic cooperation among the leading educational 
statesmen of this young Republic. 





POTENTIALITIES OF THE LAND-GRANT 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


MILTON 8S. EISENHOWER 
PRESIDENT, PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


T is traditional for the President of our Association to open 

the annual convention with an address. This year I am shar- 
ing the responsibility with three colleagues: President Hannah 
of Michigan, Chancellor Gustavson of Nebraska, and President 
Jones of New Jersey. Among us, we hope to shed light, if we 
can, on the responsibilities and potentialities of the Land-Grant 
Colleges and Universities of the nation in our rapidly-changing 
modern world. 

For perspective, let us glance fleetingly backward to capture 
the essence of our history. 

The underlying philosophy of the Land-Grant idea in educa- 
tion was slowly crystallizing throughout the years of American 
Colonial life, but it was first given persuasive expression by 
Thomas Jefferson during the infancy of the Republic. Jefferson 
declared that ‘‘history teaches us the awful lesson that no nation 
is permitted to live in ignorance with impunity,’’ and he rea- 
soned that democracy would prevail only if the people generally 
achieved an ever-increasing level of education and understand- 
ing, so that their judgments would yield sound cooperative ac- 
tion to promote the well-being of all. 

To Jefferson, ‘‘the freedom and happiness of man’’ were the 
**main objects of all science,’’ and he believed not only that the 
diffusion of knowledge would make man free, but also that the 
principal aim of wniversal education was ‘‘to enable every man 
to judge for himself what will secure or endanger his freedom.’’ 

Ardent student of the classics that he was, Jefferson regarded 
the thinkers and writers of antiquity as the principal fountain- 
heads of knowledge. But unlike the more rigid classicists of 
his age, Jefferson perceived a relation between higher education, 
even of the classical type, with practical aspects of life other than 
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the learned professions. He argued that a university education 
rather than being restricted, as then, to classical training for a 
relatively few, should expound for the many a sound spirit of 
legislation which leaves the individual free to do whatever does 
not violate the equal rights of another; should harmonize and 
promote the interests of agriculture, manufactures and com- 
merce; should develop the reasoning faculties of youth, enlarge 
their minds and instill into them precepts of virtue and order, 
rendering them examples of virtue to others and of happiness 
within themselves. 

Unfortunately, these broad goals for education in a democracy 
were not generally adopted in Jefferson’s time, nor have they 
been fully achieved to this day. 

But in the 50 years which followed Jefferson’s firm contention 
about education, the American environment underwent such 
fundamental change as to alter national thinking. An indus- 
trial democracy was launched. The proportion of persons en- 
gaged in farming dropped nearly 50%, and the percentages en- 
gaged in industry, trade, transportation and professional fields 
more than doubled. Pioneer self-sufficiency disappeared. Eco- 
nomiec pursuits were becoming specialized. 

Great numbers of thoughtful citizens became disturbed. They 
became disturbed because, first, they saw that groups and indi- 
viduals of varying experiences were finding it difficult to reason 
together toward common ends; second, they realized that men in 
many vocations lacked answers to perplexing problems, such as 
the problem of declining soil productivity ; and, third, they felt 
that the enlightenment of the people which Jefferson had en- 
visioned was not being realized. 

Suddenly a majority of voices contended that democracy re- 
quired a liberalizing, practical education among the people— 
that a deteriorating agriculture and an inefficient but growing 
industry called for new instruments, methods and goals in edu- 
cation. 

And so in 1862 the Congress enacted the organie law which 
supports our manifold activities today. Subsequent to its pas- 
sage, the author of the Act said that the new colleges were 
founded on the idea that in each State a higher and broader 
education should be placed within the reach of those who chose 
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industrial vocations. ‘‘The design,’’ he said, ‘‘was to open the 
door to a liberal education for this larger class, at a cheaper 
cost, and to tempt them by offering not only sound literary in- 
struction but something more applicable to the productive em- 
ployments of life.’’ 

The most revealing word in this statement is ‘‘tempt.’’ Higher 
education was considered to be so essential to the general welfare 
that young people were to be tempted to acquire its benefits 
through liberal and vocational study. 

The Land-Grant Act is ambiguous in its wording—sufficiently 
so that I can satisfy myself as to its full meaning only by as- 
suming that it places emphasis upon three interdependent goals: 
first, a broad liberal-practical education at the university level; 
second, specialized training in the fields of agriculture and 
mechanic arts; and, third, training in the many pursuits and 
professions of life for the children of the industrial classes. 

The Land-Grant Act, buttressed by the Research Acts of 1894 
and subsequent years, and the Extension Acts of 1914 and later 
years, made possible the development of an educational system 
unique in history. 

In a mere flash of time, as total history is measured, the Land- 
Grant Colleges, through resident instruction, research and ex- 
tension, helped in Aladdin-like fashion to develop efficiency in 
agricultural production, until today 15% of our people produce 
nearly all the food and fibre consumed by 155 million persons, 
with a generous amount left over for export. Similarly, they 
helped American industry increase its productivity 2% a year 
until today our output per man exceeds that merely dreamed of 
a few years ago. Today, back of every American workman are 
seven-and-a-half horsepower of harnessed energy, whereas in 
Europe the average worker employs only two-and-a-half horse- 
power. 

Contributions to business, the distributive industries and the 
many other ‘‘ pursuits and professions of life’’ have been equally 
awesome. Indeed, today, the United States, with 6% of the 
world’s population, produces annually more than 40% of the 
world’s goods. 

The Land-Grant Colleges and Universities have had a decisive 
{ rt in the total process of changing the way Americans work 
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and live. For 90 years, our institutions have analyzed the na- 
tion’s work and needs in terms of the scientific principles and 
skills involved, and have conducted the research and provided 
the courses of study designed to develop the needed knowledge 
and proficiency in a great variety of vocations. This vertical 
development has proceeded sufficiently far that highly specialized 
training is now a prerequisite for effective participation in a 
great many phases of the economic and social life of the United 
States. 

But, unfortunately, the momentum of this trend has carried 
our achievements in the mechanistic aspects of our way of living 
far beyond our accomplishments in the humanistic fields on 
which the basic character of a civilization depends. 

Even if we could, we would not check scientific and techno- 
logical development; we would not try to set a limit on future 
discoveries and developments in science. But we now know— 
as disclosed by analyses and curriculum revisions under way in 
most of our institutions—we now know that we must insure the 
future against the amorality of a philosophy which holds that 
the implications, ramifications and consequences of materialistic 
development are the exclusive concern of a relatively few indi- 
viduals especially trained in the social studies and the humani- 
ties. 

We fully realize it is not enough for one man to know how to 
build a Grand Coulee Dam or a Golden Gate Bridge, another to 
know how to till the soil and protect it, and yet another to know 
how to heal the sick. For every person with a useful place in 
society now has several great responsibilities: He must be able 
to earn a rewarding place in the total fabric of our economy, 
and for this specialized training is especially useful. But he 
must also be able to communicate with logic and clarity with his 
fellow men, in his home community, in his nation and throughout 
the world. He must have a deep understanding of fields of 
knowledge outside his own discipline, for most of the judgments 
he is called upon to make as a free citizen are not within his 
specialized field of training; at least, in such areas, he must have 
the foundations of and the will for self-education. He must 
also have the habit and discipline of true wisdom—of scientific 
judgment developed within a moral framework which helps him, 
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as an individual, to determine what is good, and just and right. 
And he must have such a deep and abiding commitment to our 
great democratic system—a commitment based not upon empty 
indoctrination but upon genuine understanding of the principles 
of democracy as contrasted to the principles of other ideologies 
and systems, both ancient and modern—he must have such an 
abiding commitment to our way of life that he will be able to 
withstand the intellectual and moral storms which characterize 
the world of men today. 

More than this, from now forward, the Land-Grant College 
graduate must be able to think and arrive at decisions in global 
terms with as much ease and accuracy as you and I thought and 
made judgments in purely local terms when we first entered 
independent adulthood. 

To me it seems only yesterday that I lived in the cozy, tree- 
shaded town of my youth—Abilene, Kansas: Abilene, then a self- 
sufficient community of 5000 happy souls. We were self-con- 
tained physically, economically and socially. 

Physically, we were isolated. I was a freshman in high school 
before I ventured so far away as Kansas City, Missouri, 160 
miles down the Union Pacific tracks from Abilene. I remember 
that when I got off the train in Kansas City I thought it must 
be the largest city in the world, and a veritable den of iniquity. 

We were economically self-contained. I recall my father 
often saying that his most difficult economic task as a pioneer 
was to trade eggs for sugar and salt. Even later, when i romped 
the streets of Abilene, the economic destiny of the farmer was 
determined almost exclusively by his own efficiency and the be- 
havior of the weather. 

And socially, we were self-contained. The family was the 
center of all human activity. Modern, purchased pleasures with 
their disintegrating social influence were only beginning to be 
popular. We knew little about folks outside of Abilene, though 
we laughed about the queer customs of peoples of other lands 
which we viewed in the stereopticon. 

But suddenly, our self-containment disappeared—literally 
shattered into dust overnight. 

Physically, Abilene seemingly became the crossroads of the 
world. Certainly in recent years I have found myself traveling 
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to every continent on earth and to every state of our nation with 
greater physical comfort, less fear of the unknown and in not 
much more time than I experienced on that first short trip to 
Kansas City, Missouri, when I was a freshman in high school. 
And in the past two years, if you will pardon this personal ref- 
erence, more than 100,000 persons, from 42 foreign nations and 
every state of the Union, have visited the modest, white house in 
Abilene where my parents raised their six sons. 

Our economic self-containment disappeared. Suddenly we 
saw farmers who were efficient and were blessed with abundant 
rainfall go broke because of difficulties in our own national 
economy, or because Italy raised the tariff on wheat, or because 
other nations devalued their currency or suffered economic de- 
pressions. 

And social self-sufficiency disappeared, for we found ourselves 
in two world wars, not seemingly because of anything which we 
of Abilene had done, but first because of an explosion in the 
Balkans, and then because of eruptions in the Far East and Cen- 
tral Europe. 

Though I am as aware as most citizens of the tremendous im- 
plications of these changes, nonetheless I sometimes instinctively 
seek to satisfy my innermost desire by returning to the days of 
my boyhood. I see a small frame house, with an abundance of 
hollyhocks in the yard, with my parents and brothers working 
in the garden, and I, invariably, sitting‘on the front porch. I am 
in a rocking chair, which I don’t even rock unless I want to. 
I watch the drift of the seasons and the passing of the tiny seg- 
ment of the world I know. I am, in such memories, wholly 
serene and quite content. 

But the essence of nostalgia is an awareness that what has been 
will never be again. 

The trends of history may be likened to the energies of a great 
river: Man can work with the river; he can build dams and 
dikes in a stern effort to have the waters serve good ends, rather 
than to destroy. But he cannot stop the waters from reaching 
the ocean. And so it is, I think, with the great trends of his- 
tory. We can work with them, we can try to have them directed 
to noble ends, but we cannot stop them. 

All the streams of modern history are surging relentlessly 
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toward the unification of our world. Physically, the world is 
already one, considering the speed of communication and modern 
travel. It is already one in economic interdependence. But it 
is divided into a thousand small parts, and especially into two 
great parts, intellectually and morally—and that is the core of 
our great problem today. 

Today, our educational institutions, with a rich, proud past, 
are seeking to serve a people determined to be free. These people 
—all of us—are engaged in a mighty struggle that is not so 
much for geographic empire or the control of resources, as it is 
for the mastery of men’s minds and men’s very souls. 

This struggle is perhaps no more difficult than that which our 
forefathers faced in 1776 when a third of the people did not 
want freedom, a third didn’t care, but a third wanted it badly 
enough to get it for themselves and their descendants. It is no 
more difficult than we ourselves faced in 1941 when, following the 
infamy at Pearl Harbor, we lay all but helpless before two power- 
ful enemies. 

But while the problem itself is no more difficult than those 
which this nation has successfully solved before, it is different. 
It is different in that the global struggle, as I have already said, 
is primarily a moral and intellectual one, and as we know from 
the lingering effects of our own Civil War, such a struggle is not 
resolved in a few short years. 

It is different in that we can no longer use war to serve our 
real purposes. Of course this nation will fight again and success- 
fully in a purely physical sense, if it must. But by so doing we 
might not reach the larger intellectual and moral goals. For 
modern atomic and biological war would create the very eco- 
nomic chaos and human misery in which communism tends to 
thrive and democracy tends to die. 

We are clearly at a period in history when, to gain our great 
purposes, we must depend primarily upon persuasion rather 
than coercion. While remaining militarily and economically 
strong so as to discourage an enemy who respects only power, we 
must at the same time build the sturdy structure of permanent 
peace. 

The building of peace involves, among other things, the de- 
velopment of that genuine understanding among the peoples of 
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the world on which other cooperative action may proceed. 

It involves enlightened economic cooperation designed to give 
peoples everywhere the right to hope that by their own efforts, 
and not through charity, they may better their desperately bad 
situations. It involves intelligent political cooperation among 
all nations to settle those differences which constantly arise 
among independent states and which, if unresolved, might often 
break into overt hostilities. And it involves the maintenance 
of power ready for use by the kindly people of the world who 
want peace to put down aggression by those who would violate 
the peace. For while we wish to depend primarily upon under- 
standing and economic and political cooperation and persuasion, 
we do recognize that social man is an ambivalent being: He is 
both good and bad. If we tried to build peace solely in harmony 
with man’s best instincts, we would only create opportunity for 
the Tamerlanes, and Alexanders, and Napoleons, and Hitlers 
and Stalins of history to take control. 

In this precarious period of half-peace, half-war, the heavy 
responsibility of world leadership has descended upon the shoul- 
ders of a reluctant and internationally-inexperienced United 
States. 

While you and I might hesitate to suggest what total set of 
actions the United States, as leader of the free world, may best 
take to assure the peace and stability we so desperately want, of 
this we are certain: For as long as the human mind can foresee, 
our nation must be strong—strong militarily, economically, in- 
tellectually and morally. Further, we know that just as edu- 
cation has from the beginning of our history been essential to 
the maintenance and development of our free system, so too must 
education now directly make a mighty and continuing contri- 
bution to the military, economic, intellectual and moral strength 
of our own nation, and at least indirectly to all cooperating na- 
tions which are determined to be free. 

What, then, are our new responsibilities to the people of the 
United States as they struggle to remain free at home and to 
carry the mantle of leadership in this world? What are our 
greatest potentialities for effective service? What, if any, 
changes do we face in our programs? 

Perhaps the answers to these questions are already known to 
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all of you. Certainly we recognize that essentially every Land- 
Grant College in the nation has been broadening its curricula to 
provide more nearly the type of liberal-practical education en- 
visaged by Jefferson and mandated by the Land-Grant Act. We 
know that our research is multiplying in volume and is entering 
many new fields, such as atomic engineering, and we see that 
wholly new tasks—such as consumer education—are being un- 
dertaken by agricultural and home economies extension, and by 
general extension; in some of our institutions, the entire uni- 
versity is being extended in formal and informal classes to all 
the peoples of the state; thus, at my own institution last year, 
we worked with 1,250,000 persons in rural areas, and with 
300,000 in formal classes in towns and cities. 

And we know that new instruments of education are at hand, 
such as television, which may very well be the greatest single 
aid to both resident instruction and adult education devised in 
this century. 





THE ROLE OF COLLEGE ACCREDITATION 


BIRDENA E, DONALDSON 
DEAN OF WOMEN, WINTHROP COLLEGE 
Origin 

HE role of accreditation has been questioned by administra- 

tors of higher institutes for many years. In order to under- 
stand the status of accrediting today, it is necessary to note rea- 
sons for the origin of accrediting, the development of the pro- 
cedures, and the present day trends that have developed to con- 
trol accrediting. 

Sixty years ago the public high schools were replacing the 
academies and the colleges were expanding. The problems that 
grew out of these new developments were the germs that pro- 
duced the accrediting movement. 

After 1890, six regional associations and several national edu- 
cational associations were organized for articulation and coopera- 
tion between the secondary schools and higher education. The 
secondary schools were faced with such difficult problems as the 
contents of their courses of study, methods for evaluating credit 
and the needs for uniform entrance requirements to the colleges. 

Leaders in higher education were faced with the need to im- 
prove higher education. Among the other factors that converged 
to bring about standardization were the need for a basis of trans- 
fer from one college to another, from one section of the country 
to another and the pressure of foreign universities for an ac- 
cepted list of colleges to use in accepting graduates for advanced 
study. 

The North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools led the regional associations, 1901-1909, in establishing 
standards and accredited lists of institutions. In this Associa- 
tion, two factors stimulated the development of this early pro- 
gram of accreditation. First, the public high schools were firmly 
established in the Midwest, and second, the State universities 
were accepted as centers for the leadership of higher education. 
The cooperation of the high schools and colleges brought about 
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the establishment of certification, based on inspection, as the 
basis for admission to college. 

From the beginning there was a division of opinion in regard 
to the advisability of accrediting and publishing accredited lists. 
President Draper of the University of Illinois, a prominent 
leader in the North Central Association, led the opposition on 
the grounds that the Association was a voluntary, not a legal, 
organization, that accredited lists would be discriminatory in 
nature, and that the accrediting system would be an expense to 
the institutions and the Association. On the other side, such 
leaders as George Carman and Harry Pratt Judson supported 
college accreditation because of the improvements that accrediting 
had brought to the secondary schools, the need for defining col- 
lege units for the use of the high schools and the fact that such 
a system would be a cooperative effort of the member colleges. 

The Commission on Accredited Schools and Colleges was faced 
with difficulties in defining college majors and minors, time units, 
point systems and even in determining the requirements for a 
B.A. degree. The first accredited list of colleges for the North 
Central Association was published in 1913. 

The first national list of accredited colleges was established by 
the Association of American Universities in 1913. Pressure of 
both foreign universities for an acceptable list of American col- 
leges and of colleges and universities who desired approval for 
their graduates to enter the foreign universities, led the Asso- 
ciation to establish a list based on the suecess of graduates in 
institutions in the various graduate schools. 

The early interests of the Middle States Association and the 
Southern Association were in college entrance examinations as a 
basis for admission to college. However, in 1917 the Southern 
Association of Colleges established college accrediting and in 
1919 the Commission on Institutes of Higher Education was 
established by the Middle States Association. This was followed 
by the Northwest Association of Secondary Schools and Col- 
leges in 1920. 

The first system of accreditation and approved lists of higher 
institutions came into existence with the support of the majority 
of the leaders of higher education of the North Central Asso- 
ciation, the Southern Association, the Middle States Association 
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and the Association of American Universities. Therefore, the 
responsibility for the improvement, control and perpetuation of 
the system must remain to a large degree with the leaders of 
higher education. 


Early Efforts to Improve College Accrediting 


The North Central Association not only took the lead in estab- 
lishing a regional accredited list, but in 1934, as a result of a 
three-year research study, established qualitative accrediting. 

In addition to the principle of qualitative accrediting, the 
North Central study indicated that: 

1. Entrance requirements should be related to purposes. 

2. Fin»neial criteria should be based on annual expendi- 
ture per .tudent, stable income derived from taxes, endow- 
ment income, gifts and income from students, and the gen- 
eral stability as determined by the debt per student. 

3. An effective library should be measured in terms of 
the evidence of appropriate use, adequate financial support 
and efficient educational program. 

4. An adequate student personnel program should be 
maintained and 

5. The testing program should be a supplement rather 
than a substitute for the accrediting program. 

Since 1938, the Southern Association and the Northwest Asso- 
ciation have drawn up standards based on the qualitative cri- 
teria of the North Central Association. 

The Middle States study and visitations in 1948 set up new 
criteria. This Association made three contributions to the ac- 
crediting system. First, the evaluating criteria were limited to 
five areas of information. Three areas—Program, Organization 
and Facilities—are related to Purposes and Outcomes. Charts 
are requested as a means of making the information explicit, 
and there are only 64 questions on the five areas of information. 
This shows a definite effort to cut down on the volume of infor- 
mation and to simplify the methods of reporting. Second, the 
Outcomes area places an emphasis on the product of an insti- 
tution. The Association of American Universities had empha- 
sized the graduate school product of higher institutions, and the 
North Central Association had recognized and made an effort to 
find criteria for evaluating the product of the general college and 
the graduates who did not go on to graduate schools. The Middle 
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States does not set up specific techniques for judging graduates 
or products, but permits each institution to judge their product 
in terms of their objectives. Third, the Middle States increased 
the emphasis on comprehensive inspections or visitations, the use 
of volunteer inspectors and on the value of re-inspections at in- 
tervals of about 12 years. 

It has been noted that the New England Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools is not an accrediting association, but 
the standards for membership which it enforces parallel the 
standards used by the other regional associations. Its list of 
members is regarded as an accredited list. 

The Western College Association is the youngest accrediting 
agency. It has eight areas of standards and does not use any 
set forms or questionnaires. It places an emphasis on such areas 
as Academic Freedom, Appraisal of the Student’s Work and the 
Evaluation of the Product. 

The comparison of the regional criteria with the North Central 
pattern shows: (1) that the North Central not only set up quali- 
tative accrediting but furnished the general pattern of criteria 
which was used by the other regional agencies until the Middle 
States research in 1948, and (2) that there is enough similarity 
in the definitions of criteria to form more general or compact 
areas of accrediting. 


Problems of General College Accreditation 


At the present time the values of accrediting are questioned 
by educational groups and educators. The withdrawal of the 
Association of American Universities in 1948 has on the one hand 
stimulated the questioning of the values of accrediting, and on 
the other, it has revived the issue of the need for a national list. 

The regional agencies have been pioneers in accrediting. Al- 
though the values of regional accrediting have varied from time 
to time, the constitutions, the statement of purposes in the ac- 
crediting manuals and the statements of the leaders of accredit- 
ing have declared certain values of accrediting that should be 
maintained. 

Educators have been divided in their attitudes toward the 
value of accrediting. However, it must be stated that there has 
been the value to the institution in terms of prestige of the pub- 
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lished list and stimulus of the research. The accredited lists 
have also been of value to public and federal agencies in aiding 
in the selection of institutions for special programs and services. 

There were three levels of general college accreditation until 
the Association of American Universities in 1948 withdrew from 
the national level of accreditation. The States have, during the 
past 20 years, accevted their legal responsibility for the develop- 
ing training programs for technical and for licensing public 
school teachers. The regional agencies have accredited member 
institutions on a voluntary non-legal basis. 

The majority of the States have developed two agencies, the 
department of education and the State university, which partici- 
pate in the accrediting activities. The State accrediting agencies 
present two pertinent problems to the regional accrediting agen- 
cies. First, 28 States accredit general colleges and 41 State uni- 
versities accredit and approve credit of other institutions within 
the State. This means that there is a duplication of accrediting 
activities and an additional burden on the higher institutions of 
these States. Second, the State universities have developed 
more detailed ratings for the evaluation of transfer credit than 
have the regional agencies. 

The present facts indicate that the regional agencies have 
more adequate standards, staff and facilities for accrediting the 
general colleges than have the State departments of education, 
and that the State universities have a better system for the evalua- 
tion of college credit. The American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars has found the university evaluation of credit suitable 
for the transfer of credit from one State to another. The re- 
gional agencies and State agencies should cooperate in an effort 
to study and determine the seope of activity for each agency in 
order to avoid duplication of efforts and at the same time provide 
stimulus and aid to the accredited institutions. 

There are three important and objectionable practices in ac- 
crediting. First, there has been increased cost in fees and in 
time required for accrediting institutions ; second, there has been 
duplication of information required by the many professional 
and State and regional agencies; and third, there has been an 
undesirable extension of external controls. 

In addition to the duplication of general college accreditation, 
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there is a duplication in the questionnaires and information 
forms of the regional, professional and State agencies. Lawrence 
L. Bethel made a comprehensive study of 33 agencies and found 
that there was a 60 per cent duplication in the questions of these 
agencies. During the ten years since his study, there has been 
a 60 per cent increase in the number of professional agencies 
and 99 per cent increase in the number of institutions accredited 
by these professional agencies. Bethel in 1940 suggested master- 
schedules to cover the duplicated material of the agencies. Some 
agency should set up a staff to maintain the master schedules 
and thereby cut down on the duplication of efforts. The use of 
master schedules would not only save time of institutional staffs 
but would also improve the relations and attitudes of the higher 
institutions toward the accrediting agencies. 

A major objectionable practice in accrediting is the attempt 
by external controls to divide the responsibility and authority 
within an institution. The external controls have curtailed ex- 
perimentation in administration, made efforts to extend acered- 
iting to the subject fields and stimulated the attitude among ad- 
ministrators that the professional agencies are attempting to domi- 
nate the liberal arts. The regional agencies are interested in the 
independence and the differentiation of higher institutions. 
Therefore, the efforts of the regional agencies should be directed 
toward the reduction of all external controls. 


Suggested Improvements in Regional Accrediting 


In addition to the maintenance of declared values in general 
college accreditation, the coordination of the efforts of State and 
regional accrediting agencies and the reduction of objectionable 
practices, the following suggestions would improve regional col- 
lege accrediting. First, a smaller number of accrediting areas 
should be used. A good pattern should include, purposes of in- 
stitutions, program, organization, facilities and results of the 
program. These general areas or similar ones would give a gen- 
eral pattern to accrediting. Second, streamlined and simplified 
forms of reporting information should be established. This does 
not mean uniformity but there should be enough similarity to 
make accrediting ‘‘a common method of evaluation.’’ There 
should be an extensive use of charts and tables that will not only 
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clarify educational practices but will make the work of educa- 
tional institutions more practical and valuable. Third, a stream- 
lined questionnaire for reporting would place greater emphasis 
on the inspection and on the judgment of the examiners. 

Experience and evidence indicate that the inspectors or exam- 
iners can give constructive suggestions for the improvement of 
the institution and can develop good will between the agency 
and the higher institutions. 


Present Trends 


The group efforts for improving the procedure of accrediting 
and the active attacks on the accrediting movement were re- 
opened in 1948. Since that.time the Association of American 
Universities, the Association of American Colleges, the National 
Association of State Universities, the Association of Urban Uni- 
versities and the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Uni- 
versities have enlarged their Committee of Ten into a permanent 
National Commission on Accrediting under the chairmanship of 
Chancellor R. G. Gustavson of the University of Nebraska. The 
functions of the group are to study and report on present prac- 
tices and procedures in accrediting and to formulate methods 
which will have some agreement. 

In 1951-53, the National Commission on Accrediting held con- 
ferences with all the accrediting agencies. The accrediting list 
included approximately 300 groups with accrediting functions. 

The National Commission has tentatively divided the accred- 
iting organizations into the following groups: 


1. Group 4 includes such organizations as the American 
Association of University Women and Phi Beta Kappa. 
These organizations may be considered as quasi-accrediting 
agencies. 

2. Group 3 is composed of the six regional accrediting 
agencies. This group has wide and deep roots in the lib- 
eral arts college program of accrediting. 

3. Group 2 includes all professional and departmental 
accrediting groups. 

4. Group 1 is made up of those accrediting groups that 
have legal and legislative foundations for their work. Ex- 
amples are such groups as the Council on Medical Educa- 
tion of the American Medical Association, and the American 
Bar Association. 
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The general plan of the National Commission on Accrediting 
calls for a system of accrediting institutions as a whole. The 
Commission realizes that there are many obstacles and that ex- 
tensive study and cooperative efforts will be required before a 
satisfactory program for accrediting the whole institution may 
be worked out. 

Preliminary plans place the initiative in over-all accrediting 
on the six regional accrediting agencies. The regional accredit- 
ing agencies were constituted by the presidents of institutions 
and those agencies have deep and wide roots in the liberal arts 
college. The formation of a federation of regional accrediting 
agencies should develop improved criteria and should reduce 
reporting. 

Future study will be directed toward a program in incorporat- 
ing the accrediting of the professional agencies into the over-all 
university accrediting. Since the professional accrediting agen- 
cies have developed through the professional interest of faculty 
and administrative officers, these groups have been considered by 
presidents as pressure groups. The pressure groups hamper the 
presidents’ decisions on the disposition of the budget and on 
policy. If satisfactory methods can be found for the combined 
over-all accrediting of regional and professional groups, there 
will be less duplication of effort. 

Thus the National Commission on Accrediting plans to for- 
mulate a pattern of accrediting that will increase the stature of 
the regional accrediting agencies by integrating departmental, 
professional and legal accrediting agencies in a combined effort 
to evaluate the university as a whole. 

The most important educational aim of a democratic society 
is the improvement of the quality of education and the extension 
of educational opportunity in that society. It is imperative that 
the regional and other associations should constantly be aware of 
the importance of this aim in their accrediting procedures. 
When these procedures become a hindrance rather than a help 
toward the achievement of this aim, then the accrediting system 
is failing. The regional associations and accrediting agencies 
were established by educators for the improvement of education. 
It is their responsibility to see, if accrediting agencies are main- 
tained, that they are a force for educational improvement. No 
other course can be justified. 





WHY STUDENTS FAIL IN COLLEGE 


EDWARD 8. JONES 
DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL RESEARCH, UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 


AMONG the privileges of free people is the right to attend a 
college. Nearly every high school graduate and many others 
who want to attend are accepted into some college. However, a 
sizable number either drop out of their own accord or are failed, 
leaving a trail of frustration and despair for their families and 
themselves. Complete failures are not in good repute for transfer 
purposes to other colleges or curricula, and they are certainly 
not likely prospects in the eyes of potential employers. They 
also become a challenge to the colleges, since community and 
alumni relationships are regarded so highly, and many a ‘‘low 
pass’’ graduate has become a good contributor to endowment. 

Of the three major areas of difficulty accounting for these 
failures, the least serious cause is lack of ability. Less than 20 
per cent of student failures, according to various studies, actually 
do not have the ability to succeed, especially when some atten- 
tion is given them in matching their abilities with an appro- 
priate curriculum. The remaining 80 per cent have the capacity 
to succeed if adequate help is available. 

The second classification of failure is related to poor conditions 
and methods of studying. From one third to one half of failing 
students do not study enough in a quiet place, do not handle 
textbooks correctly, or do not take and use notes, which are ade- 
quate for a successful college career. Most colleges have recog- 
nized these common difficulties in a variety of ways—through 
general Orientation courses, How to Study classes, Remedial 
Reading drills, or group and individual Personnel counseling of 
students who are actually in trouble. 

The third general field of difficulty falls under the heading 
of motivation or attitude. Increasingly, personnel workers have 
recognized this problem as their greatest challenge. Here is a 
boy who has plenty of native ability according to all sorts of apti- 
tude tests. He also is a good reader when he is interested in a 
field, or if he likes a particular teacher. But he seems inwardly 
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resistant, or is a dreamer, or can’t hold to good resolutions. In 
most cases, there are home problems with definite emotional in- 
volvements. 

To infer that any case can be easily catalogued in one of these 
three areas is misleading. Not at all infrequently, a person gets 
into college who is not only low in aptitude tests but has never 
acquired good, independent study habits. Then again, there is 
the person of fairly good ability who studies indifferently with 
a poor attitude, and, consequently, loses all interest in his work, 
quite often blaming his teachers. 

The most significant and often neglected fact about the Amer- 
ican college today is its variability. Out of more than 2000 
senior and junior colleges, only a handful are highly selective 
perhaps 20 or 30. Many others, 100 or so, hold to a fairly good 
standard, such that only the upper half of high school graduates 
will tend to survive. Many are so weak, they are scarcely be- 
yond the requirements of good high schools. Businesses often 
neglect these differences, calling for any four-year college gradu- 
ate. Apparently, there is something magical about the A.B. 
degree. 

In each of the areas listed above, something definite can be 
done for the good of the student to keep him in line or to in- 
crease his chances of ultimate graduation. To be sure, one is 
not likely to increase the basic I.Q. of a student in a few months, 
but one can note his general ability level and fit him into a cur- 
riculum structure for which he is reasonably qualified. 

To locate ‘‘snap’’ courses or professors for ‘‘ weak sisters’’ be- 
comes a tempting, if not a satisfying task for the personnel 
worker, but one can always find cases where it seems to be justi- 
fied. Here is a veteran who has tried science for two years, 
hoping for medicine, but who can not even make an average 
‘*C’’ in mathematics courses. His only chance to graduate is to 
elect social science and philosophy courses where he can easily 
maintain a ‘‘C+.’’ Surely, even the most hard-boiled adviser 
would endorse a change in his course structure. Since he is a 
nice fellow and a fair worker, he will someday become a good 
salesman or civil servant and would benefit by his A.B. degree. 

A far more satisfactory solution to scholastic difficulties has 
been the actual development of techniques of work and study 
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habits which will insure adequate, if not superior, grades. Many 
a student of low-average, tested ability compensates by putting 
in more time, or by taking better notes, or managing himself 
properly before and during examinations. In one group of 100 
probation students, whose continuation in college was quite 
tenuous, 13 responded to suggestions as to methods of work, or 
time and quiet for study, to the effect that they changed from 
poor students (C-— level) to superior (B average) students 
within a year’s time. Another 25 made significant improve- 
ments but were not quite out of danger. 

A few educators have condemned salvaging operations with 
weak students because it means the survival of people who are 
**no good anyway’’ and ‘‘ought never to graduate from col- 
lege.’’ But the answer is that occasionally, at least, dormant 
capacities may be aroused to full bloom. Also, no measuring 
instruments, whether aptitude tests or college grades, are ac- 
curate or final indicators of potential capacity to benefit by 
college training. 

One way to evaluate study techniques and habits is to match 
probation students with others of the same apparent ability from 
similar homes and advantages. However, a complete matching 
is not possible because the majority of superior students are from 
the first fifth in high school, while the inferior students are 
rarely above the third fifth of good high schools or second fifth 
of mediocre high schools. 

The greatest area of difference comes in preparing for and 
taking examinations. Superior students apportion their time 
well; they compare class notes and textbook material, they keep 
work up to date, and they anticipate questions which may be 
asked. Inferior probation students are lax or negligent in all 
these respects. 

Studying from textbooks is the next most important area of 
differentiation. Superior students depend less on underscoring 
words, which is an almost universal substitute for studying 
among college folk. They have a variety of approaches. They 
read over chapters at least twice; they often use a question- 
answer method of analyzing important points; they integrate 
the text with class notes; they recite or review textbook notes 
weekly or biweekly at quite regular intervals. 
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Less important than either of the above is the method of note- 
taking from class lectures and discussions. Far more significant 
is the completeness of notes and how they are reviewed later. 

If the poorer students, while studying, can be induced to 
think out topics and questions in their own words, preferably in 
writing, and to practice this for several weeks, their improvement 
is almost assured. The methods of work and the purposefulness 
of the student to think through material and recite seem to be 
more important than the place of study or the time spent on his 
outside work and social activity. Efficient study far outweighs 
the factor of mere brightness as gauged by ordinary aptitude 
tests. To salvage from 30 to 40 per cent of a seriously handi- 
capped student group is well within the expectations of a per- 
sonnel office. 

If we assume that basic inability to handle a specific curricu- 
lum accounts for,’ roughly, one fifth of failures, another one 
third or more debited to poor habits of study, there is still a 
sizable group (more than one third) who have a variety of ail- 
ments which are usually classified under ‘‘poor motivation.’’ 
They constitute the hardest cases, where counselors are baffled 
and often exasperated. Emotional problems fall into different 
layers: some are as simple as disliking a teacher’s sarcasm or 
being unable to concentrate because of noise, or too much coffee ; 
others involve deep-lying self-distrust or the impulse to oppose 
every sort of suggestion given by someone else. A student, for 
example, may superficially acquiesce to a program of work habits 
and admit weeks later that he didn’t really intend to follow 
through with any plan of self-improvement. It is this group of 
students for whom ‘‘non-directive counseling’’ has been accepted 
as most fruitful. This term means that the counselor spends 
most of his time listening to and accepting without rebuke or 
evaluation whatever the student says, often just repeating or re- 
stating what the student ‘‘permissively’’ gives out. The expec- 
tation is that sooner or later such a student will learn to think 
and express himself honestly, and solve his own problems as a 
matter of habit, rather than fending and pretending with others. 

The motivation problem can also be studied by the method of 
controlled cases, i.e., matching inferior students with superior 
students of similar family backgrounds and capacities. No dif- 
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ferences are clear cut or as striking as those found in study 
habits, but several points are suggestive. 

First, barely one third of the inferior students have hobbies 
of their own initiation outside of athletics and listening to music ; 
whereas, two thirds of the superior students do have self-devel- 
oped non-group hobbies. Similarly, parents of superior stu- 
dents have not watched or directed the studying of their children, 
which has been the common practice of parents of inferiors. 
Homes of inferior students are more likely to be tense and domi- 
nated by an autocratic parent. It is also quite apparent that 
inferior students are evasive and less frank on many issues and 
questions asked them when they enter college. They appear to 
be confident, to have less worry, but, actually, as one talks with 
them, they may show deep insecurity. They seem to have done 
as much fiction reading as the superiors, perhaps more, but 
realize their inability to concentrate on heavier material. 

A study of relationships with their parents shows that the typ- 
ical inferior, or ‘‘probation’’ students are either treated very 
leniently or quite harshly. They are as likely to talk over serious 
sex or emotional problems with either parent as are the superior 
students. Every inferior student admitted there was a ‘‘domi- 
nant parent’’ with the score about even for fathers and mothers, 
whereas the superior students often doubted whether either 
parent was more dominant than the other. There was a spirit 
of working together for the common good in the families of 
superiors. 

What can the personnel administrator or the counselor do 
for such emotional problems, which often lead to poor motiva- 
tion? Unfortunately, not much can flow from contacts with in- 
dividuals because of the time necessary to gain good rapport. 
However, there are possibilities with group counseling, or with 
general enlightenment through discussions in applied psychol- 
ogy. As a student learns to understand himself, he is on the 
way to genuine improvement. The kind of treatment one can 
give individual students depends in part on the training and 
insight of the counselor, in part on the time he has for such eases. 
Also, there is a regional difference: in some schools, the major 
problem is one of inducing students to put in more time in inde- 
pendent study at home; in other cases, where there is discipline 
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of the wrong kind, imposed from without, one must subtly en- 
courage self-initiated projects, extra reading and problem solv- 
ing, as methods of acquiring self-confidence. Too often the 
parent and the teacher do the talking and the ordering, expect- 
ing the student to obey and acquire self-confidence. 

Can the student who has done poorly in high school suadenly 
snap out of his poor study habits and weak motivation and make 
a good college record? This is not the rule, but occasionally it 
does happen. Usually, such a student must choose a fairly easy 
college or curriculum, and he must find congenial intellectual 
friends as well as a quiet spot for study. Some will do much 
better away from home; others get along best in their homes, 
perhaps in contact with a sympathetic college adviser. Many a 
veteran has done far better in college than his high school record 
would suggest to be likely. 

Occasionally there is a student who has had an excellent high 
school record but whose college work is far below expectations. 
Fortunately this type of student may be easily salvaged if he 
gets some corrective counseling. Perhaps he has not learned to 
manage his own time independently, apart from outside work or 
social life; more often he has a noisy roommate. 

Many college failures could have been managed quite differ- 
ently by parents or high school counselors to their great advan- 
tage. Perhaps they have been persuaded to attend too difficult 
a college, or to take too hard a program for them. Often stu- 
dents have not been given real freedom to ‘choose the training 
they really desire and for which they are qualified. All too 
often a parent likes to boast that his son is at college A, when he 
should be attending college B. After all, the student should 
make final choices. This he will have to do eventually, and it is 
part of his training to flounder on his own, if necessary, but to 
make decisions for which he himself is responsible. 





THE COLGATE PLAN FOR IMPROVING 
STUDENT WRITING 


STRANG LAWSON 
CHAIRMAN, DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH, COLGATE UNIVERSITY 


I1E complaint that many graduates of our schools and col- 

leges write their native language badly is chronic and wide- 
spread. Secondary schools are unhappy about it; colleges make 
a ‘‘Custer’s Last Stand’’ known as Freshman Composition ; but 
in the long run Business, employer of most of our graduates, 
feels obliged to set up its own courses and recently has been going 
the way of all Flesh. ‘‘Patently,’’ says Fortune (November, 
1950), ‘‘something is very wrong with the teaching of English 
when graduates so fail to grasp the fundamentals of good Eng- 
lish that they feel they must learn a separate kind for everyday 
life—and a rather bobtail one at that.’’ 

Of course there is something wrong. Indeed, there are so 
many things wrong—including the size of English classes—that 
it would take all of this space to enumerate the multiple causes 
of what everybody deplores. Let me state, in oversimplified 
form, two related causes and one type of cure: 


1. Writing is like any other skill: the way to learn to do 
it better is by doing it, subject to the judgment of our peers 
and superiors. Do we give students enough such practice, 
even in English courses? Direct instruction about the Eng- 
lish language is no substitute for experience in using it. 
Beyond a certain point, indeed, isolated instruction in the 
forms, conventions and grammar of English merely bores, is 
resented, and paralyzes the will to write. 

2. Besides being a skill, writing is also a form of behavior. 
In behavior we normally respond to the requirements of a 
community whose opinion we respect, cherish or fear. If we 
want language-conduct to develop along with other aspects 
or personality and mind, the whole school as a community 
must make roughly equal demands. Specifically, if we want 
acceptable writing to become habitual behavior, teachers who 


Nore: Reprinted from the Spring 1951 issue of The English Record of 


which the author is Editor. 
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are not English teachers must care about it. Otherwise, 

what the student learns about writing in the English de- 

partment he unlearns in Science or History; ‘‘ English’’ be- 
comes in his mind an abnormal phenomenon, not a tool to be 
whetted by everyday use. 

In order to repair these pedagogical lacunae, we have devel- 
oped at Colgate University a series of organized writing experi- 
ences in non-English courses, as a function of the day-by-day 
learning process. This consists of a planned calendar of mimeo- 
graphed writing assignments, carefully prepared by the English 
department in collaboration with the staffs of Core courses such 
as those in Science, Public Affairs, Philosophy and Religion. 
The topics always originate with the subject-matter staffs, and 
are rooted in the materials and educational purposes of the 
courses. Instead of floating in the unmotivated limbo of de- 
tached ‘‘exercises,’’ each writing task is made useful to the stu- 
dent by improving his grasp of these materials and purposes. 
We also capitalize on any other type of motivation—such as that 
of a future vocation—to which the job in hand may lend itself. 

The sequence of papers is calculated to proceed from simple to 
complex, and to distribute the load about equally among the 
various courses, so that only a moderate amount of writing is re- 
quired in any one course. Straightforward exposition of fact 
and idea is the objective. The sequence includes enumeration, 
summary, laboratory description, case or problem analysis, com- 
parison, evaluation of ‘‘popular’’ scientific journalism, field re- 
ports and documentation.* 

The papers are read and graded by the subject-matter instrue- 
tors, with effectiveness of communication taken into account in 
the grading. Both instructors and students use a handbook 
(Perrin: Writer’s Guide and Index to English), and our keyed 
editorial checklist on the basis of which numbered marginal no- 
tations are made, both on organization and on mechanics. In- 
structors do not make corrections; they circle usages that offend 
them, but the students make their own corrections. If they need 
help in revision they are referred to our Writing Laboratory. 
The substantial standards for grading are made explicit in the 


1Since there is not space here to be more specific, sample materials will 
be mailed on request, for ten cents to cover cost and postage. 
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instructions for the individual assignments. The standards of 
mechanics and usage are those of an educated Faculty. 

As coordinating agent in the plan, the English department? 
has been guided by the following policies in preparing assign- 
ments: 


1. The subject must be interesting, significant in terms of 
the course and a chailenge instead of a routine ‘‘theme.”’ 

2. We state clearly the nature and purpose of each writ- 
ing job and illustrate how to do it. 

3. We set a limited objective for each assignment. 

4. We believe that the best way to improve mechanics is to 
stress substance and organization ; but we reiterate in all as- 
signments the need to edit and rewrite papers before pre- 
senting them. Instructors refuse to accept papers bearing 
the hallmarks of hasty, unedited writing. 


Student response to the plan is encouraging. We find, for 
example, that if a Science instructor says, ‘‘This is bad Eng- 
lish,’’ the student pays more attention than if an English teacher 
Says it. Inter-staff cooperation is excellent, and results, inci- 
dentally, in improved understanding of each other’s problems. 


2 My chief colleague in this work is Jonathan H. Kistler of the English 
Department staff, who is responsible for much of the success of this part 
of our four-year Communication program. 





FAITH, PERSEVERANCE AND HARD WORK 


WILLIAM K. SELDEN 
RECORDER, NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


wat would a man do if he were president of a business 

which was losing money every year? Surely he would be 
concerned and would make every effort to have his organization 
operate at a profit. 

Possibly, he would consider raising the price of his product. 
But what would he do if his competitors already could under- 
sell him? 

He might look for ways to reduce his labor costs. But what 
would he do if his wages were established by labor contracts and 
if his salaries already were less than those paid in nearby 
offices ? 

He might consider increasing his production in order to lower 
the unit cost of manufacturing. If he could do this he would 
likely be forced to increase his sales force and his advertising 
budget. : 

He might also engage a firm of management engineers to study 
his plant layout and production, and to suggest ways of reducing 
costs. He might even branch into allied enterprises if his staff 
and plant facilities were not already fully employed. 

If none of these attempts made it possible for him to operate 
his business at a profit, he then might be forced to liquidate his 
assets and simply go out of business. Every year there are 
many such business failures in the country—8,058 in the year 
before last. 


College Deficits 


Although the number of colleges which close in any one year 
is very small, nevertheless today over a third of the privately 
endowed institutions are operating at a deficit. Many college 
presidents are worrying how much longer they can keep their 
institutions from going out of business. Most have tried many 
of the methods a man would pursue to make his business a success. 
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Tuition fees and student charges. They have been raised to 
the breaking point. In fact, parents of present-day college chil- 
dren probably feel that the breaking point was passed long ago. 

Between 1940 and 1950 the average student-charges at pri- 
vate institutions have been raised between 50 and 60 per cent. 
At public institutions the increase has varied from 30 to 80 per 
cent. With only five per cent of the national population re- 
ceiving an annual family income of over $10,000 before taxes, 
increasing student fees still further would, in many cases, limit 
enrolment and surely create adverse social repercussions. 

Wages and salary costs. To meet competition for labor and to 
fulfill union contracts, maintenance workers have generally re- 
ceived the largest percentage increases of any employees of aca- 
demic institutions. Their increases between 1940 and 1950 have 
averaged 100 per cent. 

Not so with faculty salaries! In this same ten year period, 
the increases in faculty salaries in the public land-grant colleges 
merely paralleled the rise in the cost of living—an increase aver- 
aging about 70 per cent—while in the private institutions faculty 
salaries rose an average of only 50 to 60 per cent. With today’s 
costs of living, $4,591 is a small income on which to raise a fam- 
ily. And yet, that is the average salary paid to a full professor 
on a nine-months basis at 228 private colleges and universities. 
Those in chemistry and physics, law and medicine are paid more, 
frequently much more. The professors in art, languages, music 
and philosophy, who naturally have fewer opportunities for pro- 
fessional employment, tend to receive the lower salaries. 

There certainly is no possible way for colleges and universi- 
ties to reduce wages and salaries and retain their employees. 
The attractiveness of the teaching profession already is suffi- 
ciently impaired. 

Increasing enrolments. What problems this factor has cre- 
ated! Total college enrolments of one and one half million stu- 
dents in 1940 jumped to nearly two and one half million in 1949. 

This increase in enrolments has doubled, even tripled educa- 
tional budgets. To meet these increased budgets the institutions 
have been forced to depend more and more upon income from 
student fees. Student fees have never met the full cost of a 
college education, but in the past, incomes from endowments 
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have frequently balanced the ledger. It is true that endowments 
have increased, heavily so in some institutions, but the propor- 
tion of educational income obtained from endowments in private 
institutions decreased between 1930 and 1950 from 31 per cent 
to 14 per cent. 

Increased enrolments have had another unsalutary effect upon 
colleges and universities. These institutions have been forced 
to resort to larger classes and to place restrictions on some per- 
sonnel services with the result that all too frequently a less per- 
sonalized education has resulted. We all recognize that the 
benefits of an impersonal education are questionable and de- 
luding. 

But despite the concern over swollen and sometimes unman- 
ageable enrolments of the late ’40s, college presidents became ~ 
alarmed when in 1950 enrolments began to decrease. The influx 
of war veterans was ended and the lower birth rate of the de- 
pression 30s threatened to reduce student income upon which 
the colleges had become so dependent. As a result, college pro- 
motion among high school students has been employed on a larger 
seale and staffs in admissions offices have been enlarged in re- 
cent years. 

Another approach in budget balancing has been tried—that 
of carefully analyzing costs and studying administrative pro- 
cedures. Our present-day educational institutions are not noted 
for their simple and efficient administrative procedures, espe- 
cially in the light of their current financial conditions. With 
the help of grants from the Carnegie Corporation a dozen or so 
institutions have been enabled to employ consultants from a man- 
agement engineering firm. Despite resistance to change, the re- 
sults of these surveys are offering encouragement. This ap- 
proach is likely to be tried on a wider seale. 

Allied enterprises. These also have been undertaken by insti- 
tutions. Institutes, clinics and the like are burgeoning on many 
campuses. Research laboratories are being subsidized on an 
ever-increasing scale, partially by business, industry and foun- 
dations, but largely by government. It is estimated that for the 
present fiscal year about 300 million dollars are being granted to 
colleges and universities by the Federal Government, of which 
50 per cent is from the Department of Defense. This large sum 
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is mostly for research, and predominantly applied research in 
the physical sciences; relatively little in the social sciences or 
humanities. In several of our larger institutions, governmental 
grants for research ‘‘constitute more than half of their total 
operating income from all sources.’’ 

It is readily perceived that governmental influence is no imag- 
inary specter and that with the social sciences and the humani- 
ties receiving only a pittance compared to the natural sciences, 
the imbalance of support has serious portent for the future. En- 
couragement for certain fields of research influences the educa- 
tion of our potential teachers. Overwhelming support for one 
discipline, or one field of study, can distort not only the rela- 
tionship of all the disciplines but also the very objectives of the 
institutions receiving these funds. 

If increased tuition fees, if reduction in salaries and wages, if 
increased enrolments, if subsidized projects are not the solution 
of the present desperate plight of our colleges and universities, 
where can the solution be found? The histories of our Ameri- 
ean colleges provide us with an excellent example. 


Struggles for Colonial Colleges 


College education has always been difficult to finance. For 
every Ezra Cornell, Johns Hopkins or Leland Stanford, there 
have been scores of institutions which have been founded and 
nourished only through faith, perseverance and hard work. 
Each of the nine pre-Revolutionary colleges—Harvard, William 
and Mary, Yale, Princeton, Pennsylvania, Columbia, Brown, 
Dartmouth, Rutgers—has faced desperate, discouraging times. 
They have resorted to public appeals, church solicitations and 
individual requests. Student fees, although small in earlier 
days compared to present day inflationary rates, have always 
been a major factor in college budgets. All sources of income 
have had to be explored. 

In the eighteenth century, England played its part in sup- 
porting higher education in the colonies. John Jay obtained 
funds from wealthy Britishers, including a gift of 300 pounds 
from King George III. Brown, Princeton and others had their 
agents soliciting funds and support in the same way. Samson 
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Oceum, an early Indian graduate of Dartmouth and a well 
known preacher of colonial days, collected in England 12,000 
pounds for his college. But all such attempts were not so suc- 
cessful. John Wheelock, later president and son of the founder 
of Dartmouth, had letters of introduction to prominent English 
men from Washington, Franklin, John Adams and others; but 
his collections never reached their destination. They were lost 
in a shipwreck on the New England coast. 

In 1750 Aaron Burr, the president of Princeton, wrote ‘‘that 
the college so far had been carried on ‘almost without anything 
to support it’.’’ It was necessary for him to serve as presi- 
dent for three years without any salary. Again, in 1769, ‘‘it 
was obvious that additional sums must be raised to avert bank- 
ruptcy.’’ John Witherspoon, then president, did not leave to 
agents alone the work of raising funds. He traveled far and 
wide throughout the colonies, largely by horse, preaching in many 
of the foremost churches, always stressing the needs of his col- 
lege and ‘‘its influence for good.’’ 

Soon came the Revolution with its disrupting effect on all of 
the colleges. The finances of the struggling nation were in chaos. 
Currency was inflated. Enrolments decreased. The president 
of Columbia demonstrated his Tory feelings and fled the coun- 
try. That college as others closed during the War. University 
Hall at Brown and Nassau Hall at Princeton, both were occupied 
by troops and made unusable for educational purposes. 


Post-Revolutionary Difficulties 


The reopening of the colleges at the close of the War required 
the same faith, the same perseverance and the same hard work 
that was demanded when they were founded. Solicitations in 
England, in Europe, and in the colonies were renewed, this time 
with increasing need and vigor. Agents assigned by institutions 
were responsible for certain territories just as in present money- 
raising campaigns. One college president went on a fund-rais- 
ing tour that lasted for a year and a half. 

Several years after the trustees of Princeton and Rutgers had 
given up the idea of combining the two institutions, Rutgers was 
unable to remain open. It closed from 1795 to 1807 and again 
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from 1816 to 1825. To help solve its financial difficulties, lot- 
teries were tried. Subscriptions, as in the case with other insti- 
tutions, were widely sold but in more sense than one, this method 
of fund-raising was a gamble. The results frequently were dis- 
appointing and generally proved to be unproductive expedients. 

Appeals were made to state legislatures—a method that had 
succeeded before. A grant of 400 pounds had been made by the 
General Court of the Massachusetts Bay Colony in 1636 toward 
the founding of Harvard. Dartmouth had been awarded land 
by both New Hampshire and Vermont at the time of its founder, 
Eleazer Wheelock. 

At a later date, perceiving that Hamilton and Union Colleges 
were receiving more aid from the state than they, the trustees 
of Columbia addressed appeals to the New York State Legisla- 
ture. The result, after much discussion, was the grant of a tract 
of land, valued by the legislators at $75,000, but according to the 
College worth only $6,000. It was accepted by the trustees with 
disappointment. Only because of inertia and apparent indif- 
ference did they neglect to sell all the property. That which 
they retained is the present site of Rockefeller Center, valued 
today at over 30 million dollars. All appeals to legislatures did 
not fare so well or successfully. A grant to Princeton of $4,800 
caused so much dissatisfaction with the electorate that at the 
next election most of the legislators who had voted for the grant 
were not returned to office. As a result, subsequent appeals 
received no encouragement. 


Pre-Civil War Failures 


Debts, discouragement, despair were the handmaidens of our 
colleges in those early years. Ejighty-one per cent of the col- 
leges founded before the Civil War are no longer in existence. 
Unfavorable locations, internal dissensions, denominational com- 
petition, fire and other natural catastrophies, all took their toll. 
But financial difficulties caused the largest number of failures. 
President Becker of Illinois College and others collected $80,000 
for that small, moribund institution only to see most of it swept 
away by the panic of 1837. In three years the value of the col- 
lege property shrank more than 60 per cent. And yet, it has 
survived. 
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In the 1820’s it looked as though Princeton would surely 
succumb. Faculty salaries had to be reduced. The presidency 
was declined because of lack of support and backing and because 
of despair for the future of the college. 

At about the same time, it looked as though Williams College 
might have to close its doors when a third of its student body 
followed its president, Zephaniah Swift Moore, to Amherst. 
Moore left behind such an appalling outlook that several candi- 
dates for the presidency thought conditions at Williams too 
hopeless and impossible for them to tackle. In its turn, Amherst 
was saved from extinction by Edward Hitchcock, a president 
who convinced the faculty to agree to divide as compensation any 
monies left at the end of the year after all other bills were paid. 

At various times Brown University had no funds in its treas- 
ury and was unable to pay its bills. In the 1850’s it had debts 
of over $30,000 and in the 1890’s its yearly deficits ranged from 
$2,000 to $35,000. By 1876, Dartmouth’s total indebtedness was 
$117,000; surely a large sum for those days. 

Colby College continued to have debts for many years. Tran- 
sylvania, the University of Alabama, as well as most of the south- 
ern institutions at the end of the War Between the States, were 
on the brink of disaster. Lllinois College, Western Reserve, Wa- 
bash, Beloit, Marietta, Knox, all facing dark financial days, 
joined together in 1843 to form the Society for the Promotion 
of Collegiate and Theological Education in the West, an organi- 
zation created to solicit funds in the eastern part of the country. 
This means, which helped to keep them from insolvency, was 
a forerunner of present similar associations. 

Northwestern University, presently worth close to 125 million 
dollars, has not been free from times of stress and strain and 
great stringency. Its first president, Clark Titus Hinman, ended 
his short life in trying to raise funds to launch the University. 
Averaging $1,000 per day of canvassing, he collected $64,000 
during the one year of his presidency. But this did not prevent 
the institution on future occasions from being in arrears in sal- 
ary payments. Walter Dill Scott has frequently stated that 
' when he accepted the presidency in 1920 he actually feared that 
Northwestern might be forced to follow the path of the original 
University of Chicago and close its doors. The situation at 
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Northwestern then was similar to the time when it was felt that 
Bowdoin College in Maine needed ‘‘a president who was not only 
a ripe scholar but a successful beggar.’’ This has been the 
perennial situation with all colleges. 


Present Difficulties 


From the histories of our American colleges, it can be seen 
that the problem of obtaining funds plagued college presidents 
of the past just as much as it plagues college presidents of the 
1950’s. One factor today, however, has complicated the situa- 
tion—that is the growth of government. 

Amherst, Columbia, Dartmouth, Harvard could appeal to their 
colonial or state legislatures for financial aid and not fear the 
heavy hand of interference in the operation of their colleges. 
Not so today! 

Our philanthropic foundations which have stimulated and sup- 
ported the advance of education have usually made grants with 
no promise of continual support and with a minimum of direc- 
tion. The pattern of government aid, on the contrary, is one of 
longevity, and necessarily, of increasing specification, interfer- 
ence and control. From this, most private institutions wisely 
try to shy away. At the same time, an insatiable demand for 
tax funds is restricting the accumulation of personal fortunes to 
such an extent that unless there are changes before the next gen- 
eration there will be no new family fortunes of sufficient magni- 
tude to create a sizable philanthropic foundation. 

Three and one half billion dollars are said to be needed by all 
our colleges and universities before 1960 for new capital plant 
alone. Barring government grants, where can the colleges and 
universities obtain these funds? From individuals and corpora- 
tions they must! 

Seventeen million dollars were raised in 1950 through some 
250 alumni funds. Twenty private colleges and universities had 
annual giving funds of over $100,000. These will have to be 
increased. 

In 1949 over 29 million dollars in contributions were made by 
corporations. Concerted, well-planned attempts are being made 
by colleges and universities to increase this sum. Laws which 
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have made corporation giving inadvisable are being changed in 
some states. Stockholders are being informed of the needs for 
financial aid. Corporation officials are being approached regu- 
larly. Colleges and universities are banding together region- 
ally to describe their desperate plight to the corporations. There 
are now about 20 such organizations in the country. Corpora- 
tion giving is to be bigger and bigger business. 


More Than Money 


But raising money for colleges, whether from individuals or 
corporations, will continue to require faith, perseverance and 
hard work—just as it did in the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies. And, as in the past, our college presidents are worry- 
ing whether they can keep their colleges and universities sol- 
vent. If funds are not raised and raised in large amounts— 
three and one-half billion dollars for new capital plant alone— 
some institutions will undoubtedly close their doors. Support, 
financial support, is needed urgently. But more important than 
the money itself is the purpose for which it is to be raised. 

In worrying so much about the financing of our colleges and 
universities, are we not in danger of losing sight of the purposes 
for which these institutions were founded? In spending so much 
effort on techniques of fund raising and in chasing madly and 
wildly after the dollar might we not forsake our basic principles 
for a mere pot of gold? 

A college president recently stated that the requisites for his 
responsibilities were a knowledge of business and engineering. 
Could these conceivably be the most important qualifications? 
Our ancestors apparently thought not. 

Of the presidents before 1900 at our nine pre-Revolutionary 
colleges, 78 per cent were ministers. Recently at these same in- 
stitutions four were social scientists, one a physical scientist, 
one a lawyer, one a politician, one an admiral and one a gen- 
eral. Not one trained in theology or in the humanities! 

We have learned from our ancestors how their colleges strug- 
gled for existence, how some failed but many survived. We have 
learned how faith, perseverance and hard work were the in- 
gredients of their success. But we also can learn that ‘‘religion, 
morality and knowledge’’ are today just as ‘‘necessary to good 
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government and the happiness of mankind’’ as they were at the 
time when they were specified in the Northwest Ordinance of 
1787. 

Our college presidents need not necessarily be ministers or 
theologians. They need not be humanists. But to fulfill their 
obligations not just to their institutions but to society, they must 
have knowledge ; they must be moral; and they must be religious. 
In the words of Oliver C. Carmichael, President of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, ‘‘the leader must 
be willing to stand up and be counted, to make a commitment, to 
throw his weight on the side of truth; in short, to enter the fight 
for right as he sees it.’’ 

The college president who is only chasing the dollar may be 
afraid to take a stand on fundamental, moral issues for fear of 
alienating the prospective donor. We see that happen all too 
frequently in connection with the demoralizing and insidious 
influence of some intercollegiate athletics. The magnetic attrac- 
tion for the football dollar has clouded the perspective and under- 
mined the moral fiber of some of the leaders of our great colleges 
and universities. 

The dollar is important but our laws of morality are funda- 
mental and sacred. In the same way, business and engineering 
are significant in the operations of our colleges and universities, 
but they must be subservient to the real education of the youth 
of our land. 

In some of the early financial reports of Amherst the number 
of students was listed as an asset of the college. In a true sense, 
they are our greatest asset. To them we should aim to bequeath 
not merely serviceable laboratories, magnificent libraries, ade- 
quate dormitories and athletic facilities, but more especially—a 
sense of honor, a sense of integrity and an humbleness before 
God. 

If we strive to inculcate these qualities in ourselves and aim to 
preserve them for the generations yet to be born, our educa- 
tional institutions will be worth preserving. With faith, per- 
severance and hard work our colleges and universities will sur- 


vive. 





GENERAL VS. TECHNICAL—LET’S REPAIR 
THE EDUCATIONAL SCHIZOID 


WARREN C. DAVIS 
ROCHESTER INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


FAIRLY early in its history education developed schizophrenia. 
From that time on many educators have identified themselves 


with some phase of this schizoid movement. One offshoot from 
this schizoid has resulted in the technical or vocational move- 
ment in education. Another offshoot grew into the liberal or 
general education movement. Actually these two movements in 
education are unreal. They are as unreal as the dual personality 
assigned to the schizoid. It may be that the schizoid manifests 
his personality in different ways, yet all of these manifestations 
are his behavior. Fundamentally then, he is not a schizoid. 
He is an individual with multiphasic behavior, but all of this 
behavior stems from one source. So it is with education. It 
should not be divided into general and technical. It needs to be 
adapted to individual needs. Whatever results as an educational 
program by adapting education to needs is the essential program 
for the individual. It would be a misnomer to call this program 
technical or general. Proponents of technical and general edu- 
cation have created this schizoid of education. They have per- 
mitted themselves to create a duality which does not actually 
exist. They are perpetuating a seeming duality which if con- 
tinued will only plague future educational philosophers, and 
serve to becloud the real nature of the educational process. 

The ideal education is not made up of general and technical 
educational elements. It is made to seem this way because of 
the way educational philosophers and practitioners have chosen 
to categorize its elements. The well-educated person is the in- 
dividual who is able to achieve a high degree of self-realization 
in harmony with others who are striving to achieve a similar 
status for themselves. As individuals achieve this self-realiza- 
tion to the general well-being of all, there is no split in the edu- 
cational process, Education is not general or specific. What- 
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ever education an individual needs to achieve self-realization, 
should be the concern of educators. Furthermore, this educa- 
tion is a unitary process. Machine-shop practice may be as im- 
portant to self-realization as is a study of philosophy, religion, 
art or literature. 

Since individuals and their needs differ, there can be no edu- 
cational pattern for everybody. The educational program must 
be individual. Now what are the conditions that determine the 
educational diet or pattern for the individual? Here we must 
consider needs. Furthermore, needs are always individual. We 
may speak of social needs when we refer to a group of indi- 
viduals, but what we really mean are the needs of individuals 
in this group. Some of the important needs of people would be 
the need for physical well-being including food, shelter and re- 
production. Then there are the psychological needs and the 
emotional needs. There are many such needs, but chief among 
them are success, recognition and security. The fulfillment of 
these needs along with possibly others not mentioned, consti- 
tutes self-realization. Any condition contributing to this reali- 
zation of self has educational value to the individual. These 
conditions constitute the educational diet for the individual. 
Furthermore, these conditions or elements are not to be divided 
into specific or general. They are all essential aspects of the 
individual’s education. One element is no more specific or no 
more general than another when considered in light of need 
fulfillment. 

It should be noticed that self-realization is not to be considered 
as rugged individualism. Self-realization can not mean disre- 
gard for other individuals and their interests. It can be realized 
only in a condition of harmony among individuals. This is true 
of all groups whether families, clubs, professional groups, na- 
tions or a possible world group. Cooperating with other indi- 
viduals may be a major requirement to greater self-realization. 

The educational program of an individual should take into ac- 
count his ability, interests and needs. Along with these factors 
should be considered those interests and needs of others which 
constitute essential requirements for his own greater self-develop- 
ment. This condition of interdependency among individuals is 
the prime requirement for social solidarity and an essential re- 
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quirement to greater realization of self. Any program in edu- 
cation which meets the needs just specified can not be a schizoid. 
Every element in the program must contribute to the fulfilling 
of needs. In this program of need fulfillment there is no dif- 
ference between the function of one educational element and an- 
other ; all contribute to self-realization. Why call one element 
general and another specific? To do so is to create a dichotomy, 
to create a split in the educational process that should not exist. 
Education is a coordinated, continuous process and should be 
based in needs such as expressed above. 

One other difficulty has contributed to the seeming duality of 
education. This is improper organization and administration. 
Institutions organized mainly for emphasis on technical or on 
general training, are examples of this trend. Institutions or 
departments within institutions have arisen to emphasize one or 
the other phase of this program. Much jealousy and backward- 
ness have existed between these divisions of education. The stu- 
dent is often a pawn to both factions, each stuffing him with a 
diet not always based in his needs, but based frequently in ad- 
ministrative expediency or educational partisanship. 

There is room for a great deal of thought to be given to ways 
to administer the educational system in order to best accomplish 
the goals of self-realization. Perhaps more emphasis needs to 
be given to educational counseling and guidance in order to as- 
certain the needs of individuals. Perhaps also, education needs 
more emphasis on a study of its fundamental purpose. And 
certainly, there is need to study techniques of educational or- 
ganization and administration. 

The essential values of education can not adequately be real- 
ized until organization and administration are set up in a way 
that needs of individuals are served usefully. The educational 
schizoid can never be cured until educational philosophy, organi- 
tion and administration all work together to foster a program 
based in needs of individuals. Perhaps a good start towards ac- 
complishing this end would be to stop using such words as voca- 
tional vs. liberal and technical vs. general. Terms expressing 
the oneness of the educational process may be more useful in 
developing a better perspective in education. 
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Counseling procedures and educational offerings should be so 
designed that greater adaptation to individual needs can take 
place. The student should never be a guinea pig batted back 
and forth between what might be called the psycho-dogmatic 
interests in education. In other words, the student should not 
be a pawn in the struggle between the radical proporents of 
technical and liberal education. 





FIVE PARTS HUMAN NATURE 


WALTER L. DARLING 
VicE PRESIDENT, AMERICAN CITY BUREAU 


HE economie and political conditions which have arisen from 

the industrial revolution that produced America’s social 
climate of the last four decades have placed an ever-increasing 
demand upon our philanthropic institutions. Our pattern of 
living has changed from one of small self-sufficient units to that 
of modern interdependency. While our standards of living 
were being raised, man himself was undergoing changes. He 
changed from one who ‘‘makes”’ his living to a new position of 
one who ‘‘earns’’ his living. He no longer produces his necessi- 
ties and fulfills his wants by his efforts alone. Rather he earns 
the money to provide those necessities and the extras he seeks 
to fulfill his concepts of an experience in living. 

With this has come a greater dependence upon the organized 
group, agency or instrumentality. The parochial view toward 
philanthropy necessarily has had to be amended. The paradox 
is that the very factors which have made us the most powerful 
nation have made us, as a people, the most interdependent, eco- 
nomically and socially. In the midst of this changing scene vol- 
untary philanthropy has been rising with ever-increasing im- 
portance. It stands today not so much for the money cost of 
approximately four billions of dollars a year, as for what essen- 
tial human services this money will provide; the wants of human 
nature it will satisfy. 

The case for voluntary financial support for higher education 
has been ably stated by many in the past. More recently, it has 
been furthered by such persons as Frank Abrams, Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr., Laird Bell, Beardsley Ruml, Theodore Geiger and a 
host of others of whom it can be said, as it was one time said of 
Gerard Swope, ‘‘No academic taint condemned his utterance in 
advance; no suspicion of undue enthusiasm clouded his prod- 
uet.’’ (From ‘‘America Faces The Future’’—Charles Beard.) 

The issues for justifying support of higher educational insti- 
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tutions are clearly drawn. The major areas of financial pres- 
sures listed in the recent report of the Commission on Financing 
Higher Education outline both the opportunities and the needs. 
The central fact is the growing recognition and acceptance that 
if the American way of life is to be preserved, it will be done so 
in the American college and university. From these institutions 
have come the nation’s business, political, military, scientific and 
spiritual leaders. From them also must come the leaders of the 
future. The climate in which Americans will live and operate 
in 1980 is now being determined within the halls of learning. 
Moreover, if we are to survive as a nation with an ever-increasing 
population—estimated to reach 180 millions by 1960—then new 
materials, new markets, new resources and new ways of doing 
things call for highly trained intelligence and personnel. It 
requires also the expenditures of millions of dollars for research 
into pure science, into applied science and into the humanities 
and those fields of education from which concepts originate and 
develop that may very well save us as a people. 

To maintain American colleges and universities as free, virile 
and strong institutions will require lots of money ; perhaps more 
than even the informed can comprehend. How is this money to 
be obtained? As was asked by Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., ‘‘ What is 
to become of educational institutions financially ?’’ 

We submit that much of the answer lies within the institutions 
themselves. It lies within the framework of the kind of plan- 
ning and fund-raising program the individual institution is pur- 
suing or intends to pursue. We do not have all the answers. 
No one does. However, we can tell any college where to start. 
The college starts where it is. It starts with the human re- 
sources it now has and can command. It starts with the pro- 
gram it now operates and with the facilities now available to it. 
The college starts by utilizing with zeal and conviction, the last 
possible ounce of talent, know-how and experience it possesses 
or can obtain. 

Colleges thus far have not done this. They have been looking 
and hoping for miracles; for someone or something to save them. 
They have indulged in just as much of the national epidemic of 
rainbow chasing as anyone else has done. Many of them, per- ~ 
haps most of them, have been content with a mediocre job. Be- 
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ing subject to all the frailties of human nature, they too have 
found it easy to fall into comfortable but unsatisfying prac- 
tices such as comparing themselves to each other or with their 
own records, rather than with their opportunities and ideals. 
They have emphasized emergencies, crises and needs when they 
should be heralding their opportunities. They have been so 
busy with repetition, routines and conformity that their imagina- 
tions have grown weak through lack of use or exercise. Colleges 
as a group have been utilizing only small parts of the profes- 
sional knowledge around them, fractions of their talents and 
potentials. 

Most college administrations have pursued programs that ap- 
pear to be based on short-sighted and short-term planning. They 
have tried to relate themselves to business or industrial opera- 
tions. Factors affecting the service, growth or expansion of a 
business enterprise are totally unrelated to similar factors in an 
educational institution. In view of the nature of demands placed 
upon colleges and universities their administrations need to 
amend their viewpoint to one of a more proper light of reality. 
Today, educational fund raising and development planning must 
be done in terms of decades rather than in terms of months or 
years. 

Generally, college and university fund raising has fallen into 
three categories: 1) The emergency appeal, undertaken by insti- 
tutions usually as a last minute desperate resort. Invariably it 
is due to a lack of adequate foresight or to short-sighted policy 
of deferment of fund raising until a critical situation exists 
that can no longer be ignored. 2) The purely ‘‘project’’ ap- 
peal. This is usually for some single or specific objective such 
as endowment or a building. 3) The long-range program em- 
bracing a total over-all plan of development. This is the con- 
tinuous program which seeks to sell the fundamental thing—the 
educational purpose of the institution. Its fund-raising objec- 
tives are usually designed to be accomplished in a series of meas- 
ured phases, each a step toward the fulfillment of the whole plan. 

It is noteworthy that the history of most efforts of college 
fund raising show that they have rarely reached their announced 
objectives within the time period prescribed. However, it is 
equally significant that ultimately the institutions usually ex- 
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ceed their original goals. The main point and purpose of col- 
lege fund raising is that through such activities the institutions 
are enabled to increase and strengthen their resources, both edu- 
cationally and financially. 

It cannot be overemphasized that college fund raising is dif- 
ferent from any other field of voluntary philanthropy. There 
exists a wide area of difference in thinking of the philosophy of 
raising money for colleges. The institutions themselves are not 
sure and often are perplexed about the kind of appeal they 
should undertake. 

Should the institution embark on a short-term or a long-term 
fund-raising program? Should it be an intensive effort or a 
long-range program? Should it be designed for a wide coverage 
appeal or one of a selective prospect approach? Should it be a 
campaign or a development program? Too often the type is 
dictated by expediency and convenience and foredoomed by 
‘executive impatience’’ for immediate results. 

Through the years, there have been many attempts to define 
and divide colleges into broad groupings having similar prob- 
lems and thereby to evolve a way to establish certain broad pre- 
cepts of fund raising for each such group. Experience has 
shown this to be impractical and has emphasized time and again 
that each institution must tailor-make its own program on the 
basis of what can be proved to be the best plan for the indi- 
vidual institution. There is no magic in fund-raising formulas. 
College fund raising does not lend itself to any ‘‘blueprint’’ 
plans of fund-raising activity. The strength of each college lies 
in its own individual personality. 

Excluding the strictly local type of appeal for a project that 
is usually of a specific nature such as may be conducted within 
the community, city or metropolitan area in which the college is 
located, it has now been fairly well established that the intensive 
campaign, depending on wide coverage and a large mobilization 
of volunteer workers, is not a major instrument for college 
financing but, actually one of little value. In fact, improper 
utilization of intensive campaign techniques could limit and even 
curtail the continued development of the institution so employ- 
ing it. This does not mean that intensive campaigning is an 
evil. Generally, it is the judgment of professional fund raisers 
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and educational administrators that the most effective schedule 
for college fund raising starts with a well ordered program of 
public relations and uninterrupted solicitation of usual sources 
of income. Every so often this program should be left for a 
peak of intensified efforts for the accomplishment of specific pur- 
poses. It does mean that before any intensive fund-raising 
period that the institution and its constituency must properly be 
conditioned for it. 

Obviously an adequate coverage of constituency through proper 
methods is important for the development of major gifts and be- 
quests. This coverage is possible only when an institution has 
built an ever-increasing reservoir of influence through such se- 
lected groups as are represented in its potential areas of support. 
In an independent church-related college these areas generally 
may be listed as follows: 

The Church Itself 
Individual Members within the Church 
Friends of Higher Education 
Alumni 
The Local Community 
. Foundations and Trusts 
. Wills and Bequests 
The Campus, including Parents 
. Corporations. 

The strategy of college fund raising must be such as to bring 
the greatest possible influences to induce major support of a 
program or appeal from sources which are financially competent 
to invest in the institution’s opportunities for service. Finan- 
cial competence and a willingness to give, however, are terms not 
always synonymous in college fund raising. The factors of 
donor interest and desires must be carefully cultivated and chan- 
neled to satisfy both the donor’s wishes and the college’s pro- 
gram. Million dollar gifts rarely come as a result of pressures 
in personal solicitation. Usually they are the result of psycho- 
logical approaches wherein the prospective donor builds within 
himself the desires and pressures that culminate in a substan- 
tial gift. 

The one outstanding and undisputable fact about college fund 
raising is that it is almost wholly an administrative task. It 
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cannot be delegated. It is an adventure in human relationships. 
Most, if not all, college fund-raising programs find both leader- 
ship and prospects far removed from the campus. Rarely can a 
college get its own trustees, alumni or friends to visit the scene 
of its activities more than onee or twice a year; then, only for a 
few short hours and under conditions which prohibit these people 
from obtaining more than a superficial knowledge of the institu- 
tion, its work and aims. Its potential volunteer leadership and 
prospects are beset with the multiple demands of their own com- 
munities and responsibilities. 

The motives for giving to a college program are different. 
Every potential supporter involves a separate program of selling 
and conditioning. There can be no ‘‘mass’’ appeal. It is alla 
highly individualized process requiring time, patience and the 
fullest measure of the art and science of engineering consent. 
Contrary to the popular idea of broad base support involving a 
large number of small givers, the fate of all college fund-raising 
programs invariably remains in the hands of a small number of 
selected prospects. With objectives involving millions of dollars, 
a college appeal involves finding and influencing the limited 
number of any constituency who can subscribe big money. These 
larger gifts cannot be obtained by many men nor by any large 
group of volunteer workers no matter how well intentioned. The 
institution which has people who are not qualified handling these 
larger potentials is courting disappointment, if not disaster, in 
fund raising. This part of the task is one in which those who 
are the symbols of the institution are inescapably involved. They 
are the president and the members of the board and others too, 
all of whom should be under the tutelage of the finest and most 
skillful counsel that can be obtained. 

College fund raising is an administrative function for other 
reasons. The measure of response is related to administrative 
practices. Weak administrative policies or a poorly organized 
curriculum makes fund raising impossible. The morale and 
spirit on the campus is a prime requisite. One student or teacher 
can destroy a choice prospect by some chance remark. An insti- 
tution which does not handle its business affairs efficiently has a 
tremendous handicap to overcome. 

College fund raising is a specialized aspect of an institution’s 
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total program of public relations and development. It is a part 
of and not apart from that whole program. Whenever there 
exists a faculty that is doing the best possible teaching job— 
students who are making the most of their opportunities in 
studies and activities—trustees who are actively aiding in carry- 
ing a story of conviction to the prospect field—and, an adminis- 
tration which faces all of its responsibilities; when all of these 
are well informed and part of the program, there is an ideal 
situation for fund raising. First, attentions must always be 
toward the campus and educational progress. Then, toward 
future plans which can be raised on sound foundations of edu- 
cational purpose. There is a need, also, for an increasing num- 
ber of people who are informed, enthusiastic and convinced of 
the worth of the college’s progress and its plans for the future. 

To achieve fund raising there must be patience and a full 
realization that money seldom results from initial calls. There 
is no quick and easy way of college fund raising. It involves a 
large measure of ‘‘imagineering’’—that ability to develop and 
present a case for an institution not only in one but in several 
ways to a well-defined market that has been properly condi- 
tioned. Approaches must combine all the art and science that 
is modern fund raising. The task calls for all the help and re- 
sources that an institution can obtain in order to improve ‘the 
selling job and to speed the production of a successful program. 

A successful college fund-raising program depends upon the 
philosophy of the program; the psychology of the approach; the 
total impact of the institution itself; correctly scheduled events ; 
carefully timed personal contacts and the sincerity of those who 
make these contacts. It is not just organization, publicity and 
mechanics, though these are important. It is ‘‘imagineering.”’ 
It is all of these and the five parts of human nature of which 
Walter Hines Page once wrote: 


When you wish to win a man to do what you want him to 
do you take along a few well established facts, some reason- 
ing and such like, but you take along also three or four or 
five parts of human nature, kindliness, courtesy and such 
things—sympathy, and a human touch. 








SOCIAL CHANGE AND WOMEN’S EDUCATION 


ALTHEA K. HOTTEL 
Director, COMMISSION ON THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN, AMERICAN COUNCIL 
ON EDUCATION 


N January, 1953, the president of the American Council on 

Education announced that the Council proposed to establish a 
Commission on the Education of Women to explore the current 
and long-range needs of women as a result of the impact of 
changing social conditions upon them and then to examine the 
educational implications of these needs. The appointment of 
such a Commission is timely. Women no longer have to prove 
they are capable of successfully carrying on a serious, intellec- 
tual program at the higher education level. In the late eighteen 
hundreds and early twentieth century, only a comparatively few 
women in the population were undertaking such studies. To- 
day, the Office of Education reports 2,148,284 women enrolled, 
full or part-time, in 1,907 institutions of higher learning in the 
United States. A careful nation-wide look at their interests and 
varied responsibilities in the kind of world in which we live 
should prove valuable. This should be related to, the roles of 
women as effective individuals, as members of families, as gain- 
fully employed workers, as participants in civic life and as 
creators and perpetuators of values. 

The Commission on the Education of Women consists of the 
following members: Professor Esther MeD. Lloyd-Jones of 
Teacher’s College, Columbia University, Chairman ; Lucile Allen, 
Dean, Pennsylvania College for Women ; Louis T. Benezet, Presi- 
dent, Allegheny College; Katherine G. Blyley, President, Keuka 
College; Harlan H. Hatcher, President, University of Michigan ; 
Anna L. Rose Hawkes, Dean, Mills College; M. Eunice Hilton, 
Dean, School of Home Economies, Syracuse University; Lucile 
Petry Leone, Chief Nurse Officer and Assistant Surgeon General 
of the United States; Katharine E. McBride, President, Bryn 
Mawr College; Mother Eleanor M. O’Byrne, President, Man- 
hattanville College of the Sacred Heart; Ruth Brett Quarles, 
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Dillard University; Robert L. Sutherland, Director, The Hogg 
Foundation and Arthur 8. Adams, President, American Council 
on Education. I have been granted a leave of absence as Dean 
of Women at the University of Pennsylvania to direct the Com- 
mission’s research and projects. 

The development of this Commission represents the merging of 
plans for such a study by the National Association of Deans of 
Women and the continuing Committee on the Conference of 
Women in the Defense Decade of the American Council on Edu- 
cation. It has been made possible through the interest and the 
financial support of the Ellis L. Phillips Foundation of New 
York. 

We are in a period of greatly accelerated social change which 
has long-range aspects and we are striving for individual liberty 
and collective security simultaneously. Science, production, en- 
gineering techniques and human technology have become primary 
goals in American life. Certainly men and women together and 
separately are responsible for the creation and perpetuation of 
values that measure the real stature of human beings. But the 
burden of this may well fall more predominantly on women in 
their roles as mothers, as teachers and in their civic responsi- 
bilities. 

From an age of boundless unsettled areas and natural re- 
sources, we are in an age in which many parts of the world 
must grapple with scarcity. From technological simplicity, lack 
of communication and relative isolation of communities, we have 
moved towards technological complexity almost incomprehensible 
to even the edueated. In this era with the deadly struggle for 
power that is ensuing, we are obliged to build armaments, to 
increase our military forces and at the same time to strive 
diplomatically, economically and psychologically for peace. Si- 
multaneously, we must maintain at a high standard our major 
institutions such as the family, the school, the church, our gov- 
ernment and ways of earning a living. 

This staggering task of our nation entails the full utilization of 
the total ideas, understanding and skills of all individuals. 
Should we in contrast face an economic depression the capacity 
of the individual will be sorely tried to meet intangible as well 
as tangible needs. To accomplish this, men and women alike in 
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their educational and other experiences will have to develop, 
appreciate, respect and mutually use their similar and different 
gifts to the fullest extent, if each is to have a sense of dignity 
and satisfaction. Men and women, ultimately, may have to rec- 
ognize that in some areas there no longer will be clearly defined 
classifications of what is now thought of as exclusively men’s 
and women’s work. This means a somewhat different emphasis 
in the education not only of women but of men. 

The great proportion of men and women still hold the con- 
cept that women are primarily responsible for the home and 
family. Historically, we know there have been exceptional 
women through the ages who, in addition, have contributed to 
scholarly research, to public affairs and to the business life of 
their nations. But this generally has required public sanction. 
In these newer responsibilities, women need to feel a sense of 
calmness, of competency and of security, as well as to have the 
satisfaction that their brothers are in the cheering stands. 

Mirra Komarovsky, a Barnard College sociologist, through 
personal documents secured from 153 women college seniors, 
found basic contradictions in the concepts they had of their roles 
as women. Their associates had enjoined them to adopt ‘‘ proper’’ 
feminine attitudes toward love, family, men, and had warned 
them that men do not like intellectually superior women. At 
the same time, parents encouraged them to secure high grades 
and school authorities to prepare for a career. 

Where previously women carried on their economic activities 
at home, today we find one of every three workers is a woman 
and generally she works out of the home; one of every two 
women workers is married; one of every five married women 
works. More than one-tenth of the women workers are the only 
earners in their families. There is also a significant increase in 
older employed women. The majority (80%) of married women 
do not work and make the home their sole career. Women are 
marrying early and at ages 35 to 40 their children are in school 
and at this point they must reorient themselves to their changing 
home responsibilities and their expanding opportunities for em- 
ployment, community service or leisure. 

A eonstantly increasing number of women are to be found in 
important posts in the business and industrial world. Even the 
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Harvard Business Review and Barron’s have had special articles 
on this. The professional fields too offer opportunities for 
women. Teaching still attracts most women and they outnumber 
the men in this field, although not at the higher levels and not 
in administrative positions. 

As citizens, women are increasingly aware of the extent to 
which political action affects individual and family lives and 
they are voting. But in actual participation in party polities, 
women are inclined to withdraw. There are an increasing num- 
ber, however, as candidates for Congress, of women in state leg- 
islatures and in other elective offices. Some 10,000 serve as 
county officers, a few as mayors and in judicial posts. Many are 
in civil service positions. 

It must not be assumed that only economics has caused the 
changes for the modern woman. Hand in hand go urbanism, 
the mobility of people and a decline of religious orthodoxy. 

Our times call for some changes in attitudes, emphases and 
perspective in the education of women students. This does not, 
in my estimation, necessitate an educational revolution. It does 
not indicate there must be a specific core program for all women, 
nor a curriculum entirely different from that offered to men. 
The basic values in a good, and a rich, creative life are for the 
most part comparable. For these one turns to the humanities. 
Higher education, for the survival of civilization, must also be 
concerned with the critical problems of the day. The needs 
and interests of women, themselves, should be given considera- 
tion, particularly as they apply to personality adjustment, to 
family relationships, to their specialized interests and to com- 
munity welfare. 

With this background in mind, the program to be undertaken 
by the Commission on the Education of Women will begin with a 
study of the actual and potential contributions of women to so- 
ciety. This will include research on the influences that educa- 
tion, social attitudes and cultural patterns have had upon women 
in the formation of their personalities, the use of their aptitudes 
and the nature of their contributions. Special attention will be 
given to ascertaining what men and women consider to be the 
areas in which women have been adequately or inadequately pre- 
pared for their changing and expanding responsibilities. It is 
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anticipated that from these findings will emerge implications for 
the education of women. 

The Commission considers a knowledge of these factors is of 
such importance that a pilot, exploratory study will be initiated. 
This will be followed by extensive, nation-wide research. The 
cooperation and suggestions of educational institutions and or- 
ganizations will be welcomed. We are proceeding with the 
philosophy that study without action is futile, but that action 
without study is fatal. 





INDUSTRY SUPPORT FOR OUR COLLEGES— 
MORAL AND FINANCIAL 


CHARLES R. SLIGH, Jr. 


PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS, AND 
PRESIDENT, CHARLES R. SLIGH FURNITURE COMPANIES 


DUCATION is the biggest business in America. It has the 
largest number of owners, the most extensive and costly 
plant, and utilizes the most valuable raw material. It has the 
greatest number of operators. It employs our greatest invest- 
ment in money and time, with the exception of national defense. 
Its product has the greatest influence on both America and the 
world. Every one engaged in this business, from the custodian 
to the college president, should be proud, and should devote all 
possible effort toward improving and perfecting his part in it. 
If our Republic is to continue, if we are to preserve the free 
way of life we have known here, our young people must be edu- 
eated not only in the technical arts required to operate a highly 
complex industrial civilization, but—and this perhaps is of even 
greater importance—they must be imbued with an understand- 
ing and a love of the political principles and traditions which 
fostered the great release of human imagination and energy 
that is America. 

People, in search of higher standards, looking for Utopia, too 
often unwittingly support proposals which would ultimately 
blast all personal freedom and would reduce our productive 
capacity to nil. Our American system can function successfully 
only if there is widespread understanding, and understanding is 
a product of education. This understanding must stem from 
the rock-bottom basis of Americanism. All of the panaceas— 
despotic statism, socialism, fascism, communism—not only abro- 
gate the inalienable rights of man that are the gift of his Creator, 
but are founded instead on the premise that these inalienable 

Nore: Address given at Education-Industry Conference sponsored jointly 
by the NAM, Chamber of Commerce of Greater Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Manufacturers Association and Pennsylvania Association of Colleges and 
Universities, Bellevue Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, April 14, 1953. 
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rights are non-existent, and that the Creator, Himself, is non- 
existent. 

Our educational and our free enterprise systems have devel- 
oped and expanded greatly in what we call our free society. As 
a nation we place a high value on education, scientific research, 
public health, religion and proper care and guidance for our 
children. Expenditures for these purposes we recognize as not 
only desirable but essential to our progress and our strength. 

Business and industry recognize the importance of giving ac- 
tual support and not mere lip service to education, and see in 
this program a significant opportunity. 

Today, more of our young people are going to college than 
ever before. More people are giving more money either in taxes 
or gifts to higher education than ever before. And more people 
than ever before are asking questions about it. 

I think this a wholesome and heartening state of affairs for 
these reasons: 


1. It is our children who are being educated. 

2. It is our money, past and present, that pays for this 
education. 

3. Everyone of us is a participant in this enterprise 
through taxation, and many of us through gifts. 

4. The patterns, the purposes and the products of this 
unique system of privately and publicly supported educa- 
tional institutions will largely determine the future of 
our country. 

Here, certainly, is ample justification for the most lively in- 
terest on the part of everybody in all that is being done or pro- 
posed. If any criticism in this respect is to be made, it is that 
we do not go far enough in our inquiries. Consequently, there 
is sometimes a lack of perspective, and the conclusions arrived 
at are not always dependable. 

It is, therefore, both helpful and important to all of us that 
the group of educators, businessmen and lawyers comprising the 
Commission on Financing Higher Education which has been 
studying this situation for some three years has now turned in 
its report. Among its findings are, in essence, the following: 


1. Many of our independent, gift-supported institu- 
tions of higher education are in financial difficulties; 
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about half of them cannot balance their budgets. 

2. Corporations, as well as individual donors, should 
aid in the support of independent higher education as an 
important factor in the general welfare. 

As free Americans it is our right to agree or disagree with 
these conclusions. As to the first point there appears to be no 
argument; the ‘‘independents’’ are clearly hard up. But on 
the second point, that the independent institutions are entitled 
to better support from corporations (and the rest of us) there is 
objection on the grounds that were summarized for example, in 
Barron’s of December Ist. Using the caption, ‘‘By Their Own 
Petard—The Universities’ Troubles Are Partly of Their Mak- 
ing,’’ the article* begins with the sentence ‘‘The privately en- 
dowed universities of the country are, it appears, in parlous 
shape.’’ 

What this point of view objects to is, as stated in the article, 
**the influence . . . of ideas and of teaching profoundly inimical 
to the very capitalistic system to which educators now turn in 
their distress.’’ It asks, ‘‘Where have been the great classroom 
champions of the business system?’’ And it reaches the conclu- 
sion that ‘‘if private institutions of higher learning really want 
the respect and the support of the community, they must, in 
short, begin to earn their keep.’’ 

This appraisal comes close to being wholesale indictment. As 
such, it cannot be ignored or dismissed out of hand. It ealls 
for thoughtful consideration. The viewpoint expressed in Bar- 
ron’s is one that has given grave concern to many citizens and 
to businessmen particularly. 

I think that all of us here are aware—and may as well frankly 
acknowledge it—that in some of our universities and colleges, 
both independent and tax-supported, there have been and prob- 
ably still are professors and instructors with Communist leanings. 
And there are teachers who, if not definitely socialistic, have 
been willing to endorse the socialistic devices of big, dominating 
government—devices of inflationary deficit spending—of a mon- 
strous public debt—of wage and price controls, to name a few. 

We may as well admit there are some professors who, although 
they insist upon their right to expound ideas in the classroom, 


* This article is published elsewhere in this issue. 
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socialistic in the name of academic freedom, have been, to put 
it delicately, careless of the right of business to economic freedom. 

There is, of course, the germ of truth in the charge that in our 
colleges and universities, there have been some Communist sym- 
pathizers and exponents of socialism. But that is—and should 
not be—a general condemnation of our educational system. I 
refuse, very positively, to go along for a moment with the atti- 
tude that American education is going downhill because of the 
activities of a handful of college professors and instructors. 

We know there have been some businessmen who gave support 
to the philosophy and works of Big Government during recent 
years. 

But I would resent hearing all businessmen accused of favor- 
ing the big-spending, planned-economy type of government just 
because a few businessmen may have benefited from it. And 
I’m completely in sympathy with educators who strongly resent 
sweeping generalities made on the basis that a few professors 
are opposed to freedom of enterprise. 

We of the National Association of Manufacturers are con- 
vineed that the great body of American educators see the prob- 
lem in clear perspective. You educators know that the left-wing 
teachers among you have caused a controversy out of all propor- 
tion to their actual number—whick is a customary thing with 
left-wingers, in any situation. And I am certain that you edu- 
cators are meeting the problem with courage and decision. You, 
like every other patriot, want to rid our educational system of 
those who would undermine the American ideal of freedom. 

What, then, should businessmen do to help? Those who criti- 
cize our institutions of higher education because a few radicals 
have found their way into faculties appear to think that private 
industry should get up and walk out, not to return to the college 
halls until a thorough house cleaning has been made. That is 
definitely not the feeling of the NAM, as I shall make clear. 

The problem of left-wing influences concerns both the tax- 
supported and the independent universities. We are particu- 
larly concerned here with the privately-supported institutions— 
a fairly large enterprise. There are about 1,200 of these inde- 
pendent colleges and universities spread across the country. 
They have received more than 2 billion dollars in endowment 
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and plants, they cost us some 350 million dollars a year to oper- 
ate and about half of all college graduates come from them. 
They have been with us from the beginning and many of them 
are more than a hundred years old. They, the independents 
alone, have an enrolment of one million students, in round num- 
bers. And they employ some 75,000 teachers. 

No purpose would be served and it would be unrealistic to as- 
sume that everything is just all right from anybody’s point of 
view, in any enterprise of this magnitude. Every businessman 
who employs 75,000 men or one hundredth of that number, re- 
gretfully expects that there will be misfits among them and, in 
all probability, some who are downright disloyal at heart. There 
is, no doubt, some sense in the observation that, if college pro- 
fessors were paid more, they would think differently. We know 
from bitter experience in government that this is not the whole 
story ; some men are naturally perverse, whatever you pay them. 

However, the necessary house cleaning is in good hands. The 
president of a state university who declared that no Communist 
would be allowed to teach on his faculty because a Communist 
is not a free agent in the search for truth set a fine example. 

‘*By their fruits ye shall know them.’’ The fruits of the in- 
dependent colleges and universities are their graduates, and the 
products of their research. The other day, two American physi- 
cists were awarded the Nobel prize, divided between them. Both 
are on the faculties of independent universities. Nuclear fission 
was designed and achieved at two independent universities. It 
is estimated that three fourths of all pure research is carried on 
at independent institutions; from pure research comes applied 
research. I think it is pertinent to mention these things be- 
cause, in the light of such achievements, it seems absurd to talk 
about private universities’ ‘‘earning their keep’’ and seeking 
“*the respect and support of the community.’’ 

What about the more recent graduates of these institutions? 
Here, too, the record is encouraging. Almost from the start, 
they begin to take their places of leadership in business and in 
our social environment, and, year after year, they advance to 
higher positions and greater responsibilities. By the million, 
they are all around us. Each of us knows hundreds of them. 
Every going concern is full of them. They are the backbone and 
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sure bulwark of the American way of life. ‘‘Men do not gather 
grapes from thorns, nor figs from thistles.’’ 

The NAM, recognizing that our system of education is essen- 
tial to the perpetuation of the American way of life, insists that 
business must find a way to support the whole educational pro- 
gram effectively, regularly and now. The Association urges its 
nembers to exert every effort to make available to higher educa- 
tion the supplementary private financial support essential to 
meet the educational needs of our youth, American industry 
and the nation. 

Recently Henry Ford II said, ‘‘I believe very strongly that 
the existence of a larger number of vigorous, dynamic, privately- 
endowed colleges and universities is the best possible insurance 
that our whole educational system will be first rate.’’ ‘‘I be- 
lieve,’’ continued Mr. Ford, ‘‘that you and I have a responsi- 
bility to support the system of independent colleges and uni- 
versities and that we should do so, not simply out of sentiment 
but for the good of our country and for our children.’’ 

The Commission on Financing Higher Edueation cites, in 
agreement with Mr. Ford, John L. McCaffrey, President, Inter- 
national Harvester Company; Frank W. Abrams, Chairman of 
the Board, Standard Oil Company of New Jersey; Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr., Chairman of the Board, General Motors Corporation ; 
and the National Association of Manufacturers. Incidentally, 
the NAM speaks for over 19,000 member companies. The Com- 
mission, the individuals I have named and the NAM all add up 
to quite a respectable showing of ‘‘respect and support’’ for in- 
stitutions of higher education. 

This support is the positive approach to the left-wing problem 
as well as to other problems of education. We of business cannot 
wash our hands of education because a tiny fraction of the 
teachers have left-wing ideas. 

But when we of industry offer our assistance in the matter of 
support for education we are attacked bitterly by some people. 
For example, in a recent radio broadcast a labor union commen- 
tator said, ‘‘. . . although it may appear to be ungenerous of us 
. .. to peer into their motives (referring to industrial donors), 
the education of the young, nevertheless, is not something which 
we care to treat lightly.’’ Then this commentator went on to 


say: 
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‘*Another of sponsors is Mr. Henning Prentis, Jr., a past 
president of the National Association of Manufacturers. His 
qualifications as an educator, or as a man who should be per- 
mitted to exert even the smallest influence in our schools and 
what is taught there, are perhaps best summed up in a report 
of one of his own speeches a few years ago to a group of 200 
business and industrial leaders. 

‘*T now read from a New York Times account of that speech. 
Quote: ‘A warning that American businessmen might eventually 
be forced to turn to some form of disguised fascistie dictatorship, 
to bring order out of chaos was voiced here today by H. W. Pren- 
tis, Jr., President of the Armstrong Cork Company of Lan- 
caster’.”’ 

Now here is what Mr. Prentis actually did say on November 
29, 1938 at a meeting of businessmen from Delaware, New Jersey 
and Pennsyivania, held in Philadelphia: ‘‘For democracy is a 
way of life, a way of thinking, a willingness to play cricket with 
the other fellow even when his ideas prevail at the ballot box 
rather than your own. It is something that has taken hundreds 
of years for the Anglo-Saxon people to acquire. The chief 
reason why a republican form of government in Spain, in Italy 
and Germany has not been successful is that those nations have 
not had the background we have had. If class consciousness on 
a tremendous scale continues to increase in this country, sooner 
or later, pressure groups, each trying to secure for itself certain 
specific benefits from the public treasury, will destroy represen- 
tative political democracy by creating financial and social 
chaos... .’’ 

Now comes the sentence which Mr. Crowley picked out of con- 
text and misquoted: ‘‘Then the nation will be forced to turn to 
some form of disguised dictatorship in order to bring order out 
of chaos, deeply as we hate and detest all forms of dictatorship.”’ 

If there is a man or woman in this room who will disagree 
with Mr. Prentis’ full statement, I will be very surprised. 

And yet that labor-sponsored broadcast is the type of delib- 
erate falsification, misrepresentation and distortion that is used 
to pit education against industry. 

To those incidents and those aspects of higher education which 
some of us, or all of us, may feel should be corrected or improved, 
the concern of the NAM is the concern rightly felt by any good 
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citizen, and we seek only and exactly what the good citizen has 
a right to seek. We ask for no regimentation or restriction in 
the search for truth. We do maintain that the business of edu- 
cation is the most important business in America and that we 
have a rightful interest in its operation. 

As a business man and as the head of a great organization of 
businessmen, I see no profit—and much loss—in a brick-throw- 
ing contest between businessmen on the one side and educators 
on the other. Every businessman knows that is a poor way to 
settle differences. The inevitable result of such procedure, if 
there are disaffected educators, would be to drive them into the 
arms of the opponents of our present economic system, and I may 
say here that those arms are wide open for them and they all 
know it. 

The truth is, however embarrassing we businessmen may find 
it, that in one respect at least, the educators have been far ahead 
of us; from the PTA meetings of kindergarten level clear up to 
the top, the educators have been holding the door wide open to 
us aS businessmen to come in and resolve our differences with 
them, whatever they may be, through friendly conference. 

For instance, Teachers College at Columbia University last 
year invited several groups of leading New York businessmen 
to come and visit and ask questions. Real values were discov- 
ered which benefited all concerned to such an extent that the 
conferences are still being continued. 

Another instance, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute is presently 
conducting a series of industrial conferences in which large 
groups of teachers are invited to meet with businessmen. Each 
conference takes up some special field of study. 

Across the country, on the West Coast, Pomona College and 
Occidental College recently joined in a 10-day conference on 
the Occidental campus during which high school teachers heard 
the economic facts of life from practical businessmen. These are 
mere examples of what has been taking place in many areas in 
the country. 

A good example of our work is that which has taken place in 
Arizona during the past two years. Under NAM guidance, con- 
ferences made up of approximately equal numbers of leading 
businessmen and educators have met at virtually every college, 
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university or teachers college in the state of Arizona in all-day 
discussion meetings. In each instance the results were construc- 
tive. Indications are that these meetings will continue. 

As we have walked through the open doors of our educational 
institutions to attend conferences initiated either by the educa- 
tors or by the businessmen or jointly, we have found ourselves 
sitting down with good friends who are willing to listen to our 
counsel on any subject. We have been stimulated by the intelli- 
gent and constructive thinking of the educators who have, with- 
out exception, joined with us in a strong effort to find a meeting 
of the minds on a variety of problems. In the development of 
closer relationship with the teachers of our young people we 
have discovered that we are working with a great throng of the 
most dedicated, selfless and inspiring people we have met any- 
where. 

We have found out for ourselves at firsthand how priceless to 
America is our great, unique system of privately-supported and 
state-supported educational institutions. 

I have spoken of NAM’s determination to support education. 
This is more than a general philosophy. You will want to know 
what, specifically, the NAM is doing to get its good resolutions 
translated into action. First, I must ask you to bear in mind 
that NAM is a voluntary organization. We cannot issue orders 
to our members or compel them to any course of action. But, I 
can assure you that this resolution is supported overwhelmingly 
by NAM’s membership, and in many eases they are doing some- 
thing about it. 

It is impossible to give you a statistical report, but NAM’s 
Educational Department is quite convinced that much good has 
been accomplished. In one instance we know of, an industrialist 
in Wisconsin approached the superintendent of schools in his 
community, inquiring how best to provide a sum of $56,000 for 
the support of education. In this particular instance, the idea 
was to use the fund to establish a vocational school. 

A couple of months ago, the du Pont Company of Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, announced an expansion of its program of aid 
to education primarily designed to advance the teaching of chem- 
istry in American colleges and universities. The expanded pro- 
gram, to begin this Fall, involves about $600,000 for the 1953-54 
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academic year. In all, 32 institutions will receive new fellow- 
ships or grants-in-aid under the du Pont program. 

As a random instance of how a company’s aid-to-education 
program, once started, tends to grow, I might cite the Lion Oil 
Company of Arkansas. Three years ago they began a program 
which entailed the awarding of five college scholarships to high 
school students. The second year it was broadened to include 
six scholarships for high school teachers as well. For the 1952-53 
academic year, it again was broadened to include twelve student 
scholarships and six for teachers, with elementary school teachers 
also eligible. In addition to the top prizes, cash merit awards 
are distributed generously to other participants and to the 
teachers who sponsor scholarship winners. 

From another angle, I can report that the various state-wide 
college fund associations are meeting gratifying success for this 
new cooperative approach to soliciting financial aid from busi- 
ness organizations. The latest of the AAC News, the official 
publication of the American Alumni Council, reports that a 
**landslide victory’’ for the cooperative approach is in the mak- 
ing. It says: ‘‘The cooperative program represents one of the 
most significant and encouraging steps yet taken in the direction 
of solving the financial problems of higher education.’’ 

Admittedly, this work of stimulating industry-aid to educa- 
tion is still in its infancy. Some of the programs adopted by 
various companies may be somewhat wide of the real goals. 
They may be aid to education, but not the kind of aid which gets 
to the heart of education’s fundamental needs. 

To get to that heart of the problem, so we can intelligently en- 
courage our members to use their funds to do the most good, 
NAM recently set up a Sub-Committee on the Financial Needs of 
Education. This Sub-Committee is composed primarily of edu- 
eators, but it also includes several industrialists. It does not 
duplicate the work of the Commission on Financing Higher Edu- 
cation, or that of other groups working in this field, but it will 
try to pull together examples of needs and various effective solu- 
tions which have been used to meet these needs. 

It is the responsibility of this Sub-Committee to proceed 
quickly to study and prepare material on the financial needs of 
both higher education and elementary and secondary education. 
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It will cover post-high school education programs in the field of 
vocational and technical education. The results of the Sub- 
Committee’s study should serve as a helpful and valuable guide 
to all businessmen anxious to aid education but who do not know 
precisely what to do or how much money is needed. 

But, we’re not stopping there. We’re not letting the applica- 
tion of our philosophy rest with a few spectacular instances 
or with the formation of committees. The machinery of our 
organization is at work every day arousing interest and action 
on the part of local industrial groups throughout the nation. 
We have 13 regional offices, grouped under five divisions. And 
in each division we have an educational director whose job it is 
to work with the schools, to bring businessmen and educators 
together, to promote an awareness of each other’s problems, and to 
stimulate mutual action looking toward a solution of these prob- 
lems. These men are all educators themselves. They all have 
had extensive teaching experience and several have done impor- 
tant administrative work in education. One was superintendent 
of schools in East Grand Rapids, in my own state of Michigan. 

The so-called B-I-E Days, Business-Industry-Education Days, 
in which school teachers and officials take a day off to visit in- 
dustrial plants and business establishments in order to become 
familiar at firsthand with the operations and thinking of busi- 
nessmen, and the reverse procedure, where businessmen spend a 
day or a half-day in the schools, are becoming regular occasions 
in many communities. The idea for B-I-E Day originated in 
Michigan, in the fertile and constructive brain of Carl Horn of 
Michigan State College. It was such an obviously excellent idea 
that NAM and the U. S. Chamber of Commerce borrowed it. 
Now many local organizations are following through with similar 
programs. 

Another activity is the Education-Industry Conference, such 
as we have here today, more than 25 of which have been organ- 
ized by NAM over the past year in all sections of the country. 
Some have been regional, some state-wide and some local in 
scope. At these conferences, businessmen get together with edu- 
eators to exchange views and discuss problems on a down-to- 
earth basis. Everything is talked about, from curricula to 
budgets, and many constructive programs of cooperation have 
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resulted. This particular activity is at the core of NAM’s plan 
of cooperation with education in future months and years. 

And then we have so-called ‘‘Open Houses.’’ Businessmen 
of a community invite educators and others to visit with them 
to get acquainted and explore ways of working together to bene- 
fit the community. 

Business must share the problems of education—whether finan- 
cial, spiritual or ideological—with our educators. If there are 
conditions that need correction, business cannot remedy them by 
saying, ‘‘That’s not my job!’’ 

Together, educators and businessmen have a responsibility to 
the youth of our nation and the future of our great country. 
The future will be what we make it, right here and now, in our 
classrooms and on our campuses. 

All of our scientific and technical advances, all of our improv- 
ing techniques of manufacture and distributing, all of our hopes 
for a more abundant, a freer and a more glorious life for all the 
people of this nation and of the world will go for naught unless 
we, educators and businessmen alike, give primary attention to 


this primary task of preparing the young men and women of our 
nation for the tremendous responsibility they will inherit as citi- 
zens of a free Republic. 

No task of the present or the future is more worthy of our 
time. To that task, I pledge the wholehearted cooperation of 
American industry. 





APPROACH TO FOUNDATIONS 


G. HAROLD DULING 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY, LILLY ENDOWMENT, INC. 


HAVE brought along a cartoon from our foundation office 

which serves appropriately as an illustrative corollary to the 
premeditated undercurrent of this workshop. The cartoon de- 
picts a harried college president making an approach to a foun- 
dation. The caption reads: ‘‘I’ll come right to the point, Sir! 
I NEED MONEY’!’’ 

As one who has often confronted the ‘‘long, lean, hungry face’”’ 
of a college president appealing for funds, I find myself in a 
particularly benevolent mood in my willingness to give away 
trade secrets. 

The subject, ‘‘ Approach to Foundations,’’ baldly stated, would 
assume the question, ‘‘ How does one extract money from them ?’’ 
[ realize fully the precariousness of my position as a representa- 
tive of a foundation standing near the ominous honing of knives 
at this workshop. In submitting to this punishment my fervent 
prayer is that I may escape without being skinned alive. 

While traveling through Connecticut, a Park Avenue woman 
noticed a sign which read, ‘‘ Visit the Mink Farm.’’ Having 
worn mink coats—in advance of the former administration—she 
thought it would be interesting to see where they came from. 
As the mink farmer was escorting her around his place, the 
city-bred dowager exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, aren’t they just darling. 
How often do you skin them?’’ The farmer’s quick response to 
this disconcerting question was, ‘‘Not more than once a year, 
lady. It makes them mighty nervous!’’ 

I confess I am mighty nervous. 

I used to work at the Company in the Public Relations De- 
partment. While there, I spent all of my time on behalf of the 
Company, trying to impress other people. I now find, because 
of my position, that other people are trying to impress me. 
Every time I make an appearance or offer an opinion it costs the 


Note: Address given at the Workshop of the Commission on Colleges and 
Industry, Columbia Club, Indianapolis, Indiana, April 13, 1953. 
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foundation money. You are met in Indianapolis where Abe 
Martin spun his philosophy. One of his sayings is apropos, 
‘*A man who expresses what he thinks would be better off if he 
thought.’’ 

In the event that you are totally unfamiliar with the method 
of approaching foundations, you will need to arm yourself with 
certain tools of information. 

A subscription to the American Foundations News Service, 
860 Broadway, New York, would be very much in order. This 
service, issued periodically, is now in its third year of publica- 
tion. If possible, you should review the first two volumes. The 
book, ‘‘ American Foundations and Their Fields,’’ Vol. VI, issued 
from the same source, is also excellent reference material. This 
book is out of print but is available in many libraries throughout 
the country. The seventh survey is 80 per cent complete and 
publication is planned for late 1953. 

You should read all of the writing of the leading expert in 
this field, F. Emerson Andrews of the Russell Sage Foundation. 
His latest work, Philanthropic Giving, presents an informing 
picture. Other related books are Philanthropy in America by 
Edward C. Jenkins, The Manual of Corporate Giving edited by 
Beardsley Ruml, and The Story of The Rockefeller Foundation 
by Raymond Fosdick. 

The United States Government Printing Office offers a Cumu- 
lative List of Tax-exempt Organizations, issued in June, 1950. 
A 1952 supplement is also available. House Resolution 561, en- 
titled ‘‘Tax-exempt Foundations,’’ reports the hearings before 
the select committee to investigate tax-exempt foundations and 
comparable organizations. This gives a wealth of up-to-date 
material about foundations and how they operate. You may 
secure a copy of the latter by writing your district representa- 
tive in Washington. 

The Philanthropic Department of the Hanover Bank in New 
York, under the direction of Mr. Craig Smith and Dr. Charles 
Wonacott, offers information about foundations as a public 
service. 

A new magazine called Philanthropy, with offices in the Plaza 
Hotel, New York, is worth examining. 

You might contact the office of the Secretary of State and the 
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district office of the Internal Revenue Department (Form 990-A) 
in your area if you want to do some plain and fancy digging 
while panning for gold. 

Then, of course, the annual reports issued by the foundations 
themselves are useful in determining their respective fields of 
chartered interest. It is useless to contact a foundation which 
does not have provision in its charter for gifts to education. 

You will discover that only the major foundations issue re- 
ports. These are passed out sparingly for reasons not always 
disclosed. You will experience difficulty in obtaining informa- 
tion with respect to small foundations. Very few issue reports. 
However, the forthcoming book ‘‘American Foundations and 
Their Fields,’’ Vol. VII, will identify approximately four thou- 
sand foundations, large and small. 

Some comprehension of the scope of foundations should be 
noted. Mrs. Wilmer Shields Rich, editor of the American Foun- 
dations News Service, has summarized this succinctly in a recent 
report. She states: 


Geographically speaking, our estimates show that of the 


3500 to 4000 foundations, the largest number exists in 
New York State where approximately 334 per cent of them 
are located. Illinois and California each has approxi- 
mately 8 to 9 per cent. Pennsylvania comes next with 
about 7 to 8 per cent and Massachusetts follows with about 
6 per cent. The rest of the country is sprinkled with 
small numbers of foundations. Thus far our study shows 
that there are at least a few foundations in every state. 

From the standpoint of resources, foundation funds are 
not large, as things go today. Yet they cannot be written 
off as a mere bagatelle. We estimate their total worth to 
be approximately $2.75 billion. Those capitalized at $10 
million and over, have assets amounting to $1.93 billion. 

Very few foundations have tremendous assets. Only 
four actually have assets amounting to $100 million or 
more, and fewer than 100—between 60 and 100—have 
assets amounting to $10 million or more. Our estimates 
show that there are only about 300 to 350 foundations 
whose assets amount to $1 million or over. 

This means that the great bulk of foundations in the 
eountry—probably more than 3000—have less than $1 
million of principal. (American Foundations News Serv- 
ice, Vol. III, No. 2, Jan, 15, 1953.) 
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How shall the appeal be made? There is no set pattern. If 
the method works, it is good. At a Conference on Wills, An- 
nuities, and Special Gifts held in Cincinnati last December, Mr. 
James Quay of Princeton told of his approach to foundations, 
stating that he was a complete novice. Mr. Quay broke nearly 
every rule in the book with the possible exception of wearing out 
large amounts of shoe leather. His methods were completely 
unorthodox insofar as the preference of foundations is concerned 
—but he got the money! We have found that the applications 
of the University of Chicago and Cornell University are most 
capably put together. I am quite certain, however, that their 
methods of approach are closely guarded secrets and not for sale 
‘fin the interest of higher education.”’ 

What form should the application take? Should it be a simple 
memorandum, or an attractively bound document including il- 
lustrations when appropriate? Either method is in order but 
the simple, concise memorandum or letter is preferred. The 
attractively bound document bearing (in gold leaf) the title, 
‘Prepared Especially for ‘X’ Foundation’’ will plague the 
mind of the secretary, but he will not be too impressed by it. 


He will be just as attentive to a simple, concise letter for, after 
all, he is searching for facts. Fancy bindings are usually sus- 
pect. Quoting again from the American Foundations News 
Service, (Vol. III, No. 2, 1/15/53) the foundation will need the 
following information regarding the project: 


1) The purpose or purposes for which funds will be 
used. (The statement should be as brief as possible and 
phrased in non-academic style. Remember that you are 
dealing with comparatively simple minds!) 

2) The problem to be dealt with and methods to be ap- 
plied. 

3) A biographical statement concerning the personnel 
who will conduct the project, particularly its director. 

4) The length of time during which foundation aid is 
desired. 

5) The method of financing a continuing project be- 
yond the period of foundation aid, or if the project is 
demonstrative in nature, determination as to when and 
how it will become self-sustaining or at least terminated 
insofar as foundation support is concerned. 

6) A complete estimated budget for the project. 
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Be sure to ask for enough money and enough time. 

What are your prospects in securing foundation support? 
The prospects are not too encouraging insofar as the major 
foundations are concerned. The major foundations follow a 
philosophy of giving ‘‘from strength to strength.’’ The 1952 
annual reports of Yale, Harvard, Princeton, Columbia, M. I. T. 
and the University of Chicago reveal this with aggregate gifts 
ranging from $14 million down to $3 million. 

It should be emphasized that except for the major national 
foundations, most philanthropic giving is applied in the region 
in which the foundation is located. This fact may offer an en- 
tering wedge for the college president. Very few foundations 
follow the philosophy of Mr. Rockefeller, who, in establishing 
his foundation, said: ‘‘I have made my money in all parts of the 
world; therefore, I expect to give it away in all parts of the 
world.’’ Because the interests of the smaller foundations are 
at the local level and because they are being formed in increasing 
numbers, it seems possible that they offer a substantial untapped 
resource for aid to education. The smaller foundations will not 
be expected to adhere to the philosophy of giving ‘‘from strength 
to strength.’’ They will have a sympathetic vibration for the 
smaller college doing an optimum job. Their natural inclina- 
tion of giving will be in the direction of the family Alma Mater 
and the smaller institutions in their home states. 

I would like to tell you something of our own experience in 
this type of giving. In the early 1940’s, the directors of Lilly 
Endowment became interested in the problems confronting the 
independent and church-related colleges of Indiana. From this 
interest, there developed an expanding program of assistance to 
these institutions in the form of unrestricted grants which car- 
ried with them the intent to consider their renewal on an annual 
basis. The only provision contained in these grants has been 
that they should not be placed in the college’s endowment funds. 

By 1948, this program had five participants which had been 
selected with great care; and the directors, convinced of the 
benefit afforded these institutions in meeting their budgetary 
needs, decided to expand the allocation of funds in support of 
higher education in Indiana. During 1949 and 1950, three 
more participants were added to the college-assistance program, 
and it then became apparent that expert consultation service 
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was needed to assist the secretaries and directors in determining 
further development of the program. In order to obtain a gen- 
eral appraisal and up-to-date factual information about the op- 
eration of certain colleges in Indiana, the Endowment engaged 
Dr. Norman Burns and Dr. Manning Pattillo, Jr., of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools and the 
University of Chicago, as consultants to make a special study. 

These consultants first secured extensive data from each of the 
institutions being considered and visited them for the purpose of 
securing additional information and impressions which can be 
gleaned only through firsthand observation and face-to-face con- 
tact with institutional personnel. Their report submitted to the 
Endowment board of directors indicated an awareness of the 
fact that institutions now enjoying some measure of recognition 
for the quality of their programs are the ones most likely to 
make effective use of funds. It also showed that institutions 
which stand at approximately the same qualitative level at a 
given time may differ markedly in their potential for future 
service. As a result of this survey, two additional participants 
in the college-assistance program were added in 1951. This 
brings the total number of participants to ten. 

Our first grant of $1,000 was given to Hanover College in 
1938. Since then, Lilly Endowment has given a total of 
$3,115,625 to this selected group of independent and church- 
related colleges in Indiana. Last year, the total amount of un- 
restricted grants made to this group was $595,000. 

Most foundations are project-minded. This also offers an 
entree to the college president. Foundations are constantly 
searching for men with venturesome ideas wherever they may be 
found. Grants made in support of such men are what Mr. Car- 
negie called ‘‘ladders upon which the aspiring can rise.’’ In 
my opinion, college presidents in approaching foundations dwell 
too heavily on their current operating needs and building pro- 
grams and call all too little attention to the specialties of the star 
players on their faculty teams. 

Some foundations have offered grants ‘‘out of the blue’’ to 
men with aspirations. They have been persuaded through some 
attention-getting process that the individual is on a right course 
and should be allowed time and money to document his findings 
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and do more intensive writing in his field. In this connection, I 
would advise that college presidents should personally call at 
the foundation office, especially in making the initial appeal. A 
president is the key to the riddle of a college and he ranks first 
on the list of salesmen who promote his product. The important 
part of translating any idea into action is its administration. 
We only know how to make higher education work better by 
knowing how it works. The best source of such information 
comes from the responsible head. 

I would like to offer a word of caution. Do not deliberately 
attempt to by-pass the foundation office. In so doing, you will 
alienate the affections of the foundation secretary and gum his 
works, and you will run the risk of antagonizing the board of 
directors. Foundation offices are established not only to add 
business-like continuity and staff leadership but also in order 
that the directors will no longer be bothered with screening 
processes and the multiple load of correspondence. Of course, 
if you are well acquainted with a member of the board it is quite 
appropriate to let him know that you are making an appeal. 
But, do not expect him to bring pressure on your behalf. 

Learn to accept defeat gracefully if your request falls by the 
wayside. On an average, foundations accept less than 10 per 
cent of the appeals submitted to them. There are many circum- 
stances surrounding the denial of a request. The project may 
represent overlapping or duplication. It is usually in keen 
competition with other submitted projects of a similar nature. 
Often, when funds are not authorized, the decision reflects the 
inability of the foundation to come to the aid of the organization 
because of budgetary limitations. 

The possibility of securing foundation assistance for education 
is by no means completely remote. From the very beginning 
educational institutions have been and still are recipients of 
foundation aid. Approximately half of the large foundations 
have education as a major interest demanding anywhere from 
15 per cent to 100 per cent of their attention. 

During the last three or four years, this country has experi- 
enced a tremendous mushrooming of corporation foundations in 
contrast to so-called family foundations. If the trend in giving 
by this type of foundation follows the known breakdown of cor- 
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porate giving, education can expect to receive a fifth of the cor- 
porate gift dollar. This source of help should continue to grow. 


Summary 


Promote your key men and their bright ideas. 

Go yourself and make the appeal. 

Present your materials clearly and concisely. 

The foundations located nearest your college are your most 
likely contacts. 

Don’t become utterly dependent on a foundation gift for your 
operations. Eb Hastings of the Associated Colleges of Indiana 
calls it the frosting on the cake. 

It should be so regarded. 

There is a certain amount of just plain luck and timing con- 
nected with the approach to foundations—so try your luck—you 
have your ‘‘cake’’—you may be able to add the frosting too! 





THE WESTERN TRADITION 


ROSEMARY PARK 
PRESIDENT, CONNECTICUT COLLEGE 


HE Western tradition from which we spring, knew its ends, 

whether they were religions or humanistic. A man was a 
man, not a thing: even slaves were baptized. This Western tra- 
dition taught men pleasure in their handiwork, standards of 
excellence in useful things and the reality of the aesthetic realm 
which might be tied to the service of religion or complete and 
resting within itself. How can we keep the sense and the mem- 
ory of these things alive if not through the study and love of 
history, of literature, of the arts, of philosophy and of religion? 
But it is not just a keeping alive. It is no antiquarian task but 
a creative one for our time where the threat of conquest by the 
machine-made mass man is a real and present danger. Of course 
we need men to run and service machines, and to create machines, 
but we need men, not automatons who may simply understand 
their task with no need to lift their eyes to the hills or anywhere 
else because for them there are no problems or things beyond the 
machine and its product and sale. 

Our problem then is to find ways of creating out of the wealth 
of things we have something more than the desire for more 
things, something more than an allegiance to the mass man writ 
large as we see him in the Fascist and Communist idea. This 
is the educational task. 

If we could rely on each generation to produce enough of those 
extraordinary personalities who are born with the ability to 
create, with the capacity to ask the unanswerable questions which 
give depth to all experience, then we should not need to be so 
concerned with passing on the knowledge of our Western tradi- 
tion. Unfortunately nature is never prodigal with genius and it 
must be left to education to nurture the more fragile growths 
which, untended, would not sustain themselves. Not only this, 
but education must be able to awaken people from all walks of 
life who can interpret creatively the great tradition of our past 


Nore: Reprinted from the 1952 President’s Report, Connecticut College. 
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with its emphasis on individuality. It is not enough to educate a 
class of leader-priests, remote and precious, who might concern 
themselves with the preservation of this idea of individuality in 
its Western form. No, this heritage needs to be in solution in 
our whole society, if we are not to become a society of mass men 
who desire the same shallow ends because it does not occur that 
they may safely differ. Like the great democratic idea of the 
American public school, the college too needs to continue to be 
representative of all our society in the student body. 

But it is not sufficient simply to expound and display the past 
or what is. The essence of our Western tradition has been its 
dynamic, not its static quality, and so the college must inculcate 
a desire to emulate the creativity of the past. If the college 
graduate sighs with the decadent poet: ‘‘La vie est triste hélas, 
et j’ai lu tous les livres,’’ then the college has failed. A sense 
of courage toward the future can only be communicated by 
people who believe in the importance of the teaching task today, 
and who have some understanding of the meaning of their sub- 
jects so that they communicate not a wealth of detail but a sense 
of human achievement and of human capacity even in times of 
complexity and ferment. Such are the ends envisaged by the 
College’s program and administered by its able faculty. Through 
the required portion all aspects of our tradition are presented ; 
through our major system the necessity for individual choice and 
development is emphasized ; and finally the residential aspect of 
its college life helps each student to acquire through companion- 
ship of students from all parts of the United States and foreign 
countries, through easy access to faculty, a broader, more humane 
attitude toward the life of the present and the variety of its 
products. 

As the College sits on its headland overlooking the sea and the 
town, it may seem remote from the realities of life. Indeed this 
program of which I speak may seem the idle spinning of those 
who, as our friends the businessmen say, have never had to meet 
a payroll. No one doubts the importance of meeting the payroll, 
but we all know it is not enough. I do not believe we can escape 
the fact that the thought faculty members expend on formulat- 
ing programs, lessons and policies, is as real and necessary in our 
world as the time and energy of the businessman who does meet 
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his payroll. After all, there are various kinds of payrolls ; some 
are visible, the cheques are drawn, the payments made. Some 
are invisible, the inchoate demands of a whole generation seek- 
ing guidance and inspiration. Who shall say that one is easier 
to meet than the other? It is one of the misfortunes of our 
present society, however, that there is not more mutual trust 
and confidence between these two groups. But a future with no 
problems would be no future at all. 





THE PRESIDENT’S CORNER 


VINCENT J. FLYNN 
PRESIDENT, COLLEGE OF ST. THOMAS 


T the risk of becoming boring, I should like to set down briefly 
my views on the question of Communists teaching in Ameri- 
can educational institutions. My position is that they should not 
be teaching in American schools, colleges and universities, either 
public or private. 

I know that this will seem to many of my friends an unreason- 
able attitude. Twenty years ago, I should have been willing to 
make an exception for men of good faith. But what we have 
learned about the nature of Communism in the last twenty years 
should, I think, remove all grounds for allowing a convinced 
Communist to help fashion the minds of our young. 

Twenty years ago, in the depth of the depression, many idealis- 
tic Americans, seeing the great poverty and misery in the world, 
were attracted to the Russian plan in the hope that it would al- 
leviate the lot of mankind. More than 20 years ago, it was 
pointed out by different writers that, regardless of the merits of 
the economic and political plans the Russians were putting into 
effect, the rulers of Russia were not to be trusted, because, first 
of all, they were hostile to religion, and secondly, because they 
used evil means—murder, imprisonment, slavery—to attain their 
goal. However, many Americans, ill-informed, indulging in 
wishful thinking, desperate for some kind of improvement in the 
lives of the masses, ignored these warnings or minimized them. 
A friend of mine, for example, told me in the early thirties that 
he felt that the atheistic side of Communism would soon pass 
and the economic and political reforms of the Communists, 
would, in no way, be in conflict with the aims of religion. 

Today, as I see it, there is no excuse for that kind of thinking. 
We have seen that what goes under the name of Communism in 
Russia is merely a cold-blooded, ruthless totalitarianism, which 
will stop at nothing to attain its ends. It is a world-wide con- 

Note: Reprinted from The Aquin, March 13, 1953, the student weekly of 
the College of St. Thomas. 
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spiracy, aiming at world-wide domination. Therefore, anyone 
who says today that he subscribes to Communism is saying in 
effect that he will work for the violent overthrow of our Govern- 
ment. It is simple as that, and I for one shall protest as vigor- 
ously as I can against any such person being given a position of 
leadership in the community and a position of influence among 
our young people to help him win converts to his position. If a 
person believes that the Government of the United States should 
be overthrown by any means possible, that is his business. But 
I think it is my business and the business of all patriotic Ameri- 
can citizens to see to it that he be given no opportunity in our 
school system to spread his views. 

It should be obvious by this time that Communism is no mere 
political philosophy, that the Communist Party is not just an- 
other political party, and that the advocacy of Communism by 
Americans constitutes a real threat to our very existence. There 
is danger, of course, that in grappling with this problem we de- 
stroy our civil liberties. But I should be much more impressed 
by some of the self-appointed defenders of civil liberties if they 
showed an equal concern for the very life of America. I, for 
one, cannot consider it a trifling matter that our atomic energy 
secrets were handed over to our enemy by traitors, and that 
other traitors have been found in various branches of our Gov- 
ernment. The American people, confronted for the first time 
in their history with a danger of this kind and magnitude, have 
reacted slowly, and in some instances have reacted clumsily. 
There was no experience to guide us, and so in some instances 
innocent bystanders have been injured, and in some instances 
unwise measures have been resorted to—demands for library 
lists, for example, or ill-conceived loyalty oaths. But the fact 
that the American people, confronted suddenly, in the dark, so 
to speak, with a new and baffling enemy, did not always adopt 
the most skillful means of defense, does not in any way lessen 
the horrible fact that America is under attack. And now that 
the attackers have been shown for what they are, I see no sense 
or logic, no humanity nor charity, in opening our arms to them. 
What madness has seized us, that we must protest our right to 
defend our survival as a nation? 





AMONG THE COLLEGES 


ARLHAM COLLEGE is the recipient of a conditional grant 
of $500,000 from the Lilly Endowment, Inc. dependent on 


the college’s raising another $500,000 during 1953. A new resi- 
dence hall and a social unit centering in historic Earlham Hall 
are planned. 


UNIATA COLLEGE received a bequest of $9,000 from the 

late Dr. Gaius M. Brumbaugh, prominent Washington, D. C. 
physician and chairman of the board of trustees. One of the 
three members of the first graduating class in 1879, Dr. Brum- 
baugh had served 40 years as an active member of the board 
and was chairman from 1936 to 1948. 


IVINGSTONE COLLEGE celebrated Founder’s Day this year 
by receiving $78,203.10 from the A. M. E. Zion Church 


leaders. The last three years they have passed their goal of 
$75,000 a year. 


PHILLIPS UNIVERSITY has received $100,000 from Mrs. 
Earl Butts, trustee, for the construction of a men’s dormitory 


to be named in honor of her husband. 


OUTHWESTERN COLLEGE has received the gift of a new 
Reuter pipe organ costing $25,000 from P. J. Sonner, Win- 


field manufacturer and long-time friend of the school. 


NIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, School of Education, will hold 

a Workshop for college professors, June 22 to July 10, to 
enable teachers to utilize the resources of the university in re- 
freshing their courses or in designing new ones. For further 
information write to Professor Algo D. Henderson, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 





NEW COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 


Bethany College, Lindsborg, Kansas. Robert Mortvedt. 

Huron College, Huron, South Dakota. Daniel E. Kerr, Pastor, 
First Presbyterian Church, Carthage, Missouri. 

Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. John D. Millett, Professor of 
Public Administration, Columbia University, New York. 

Northland College, Ashland, Wisconsin. Gus Turbeville, Head, 
Department of Sociology, Duluth Branch, University of Min- 
nesota. 

Saint Joseph College, Emmitsburg, Maryland. Sister Mary 
Agnes Barry. 

Spelman College, Atlanta, Georgia. Albert E. Manley, Dean, 
North Carolina College at Durham. 

Springfield College, Springfield, Massachusetts. Donald C. 
Stone, Special Assistant to the Director for Mutual Security, 
Washington, D. C. 

Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. Courtney C. 


Smith, Director, National Woodrow Wilson Fellowship Pro- 
gram, Princeton, New Jersey. 

University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. Ward Darley, Vice 
President and Dean of the Department of Medicine. 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION CONTRIBUTES 
TO OUR ECONOMIC STRENGTH 


ANDREW C. ROCKOVER 
Heap, EcoNOMIcsS ANP BusINEss ADMINISTRATIION, MCMuRRY COLLEGE 


Last December the National Council of Churches of Christ in 
the U. S. A., which met in Denver, issued a ‘‘letter to the Chris- 
tian people of America’’ with commentaries on the concerns and 
responsibilities of the church today. In this letter, which can be 
considered as the teaching voice of United States Protestantism, 
we find the following statement: ‘‘In our country, religion and 
government have not been like contiguous squares, but rather 
like circles which intersect at two points. These points have been 
the reverent awareness of God, on the one hand, and the recog- 
nition of absolute moral values on the other.’’ 

At the time Jesus gave the answer, ‘‘Render therefore unto 
Caesar the things which are Caesar’s and unto God the things 
which are God’s,’’ the Jews were a conquered nation not re- 
sponsible for the government, but rather subservient to the gov- 
ernment. Caesar represented the government of the state. 
Jesus offered his listeners no political advice but gave them the 
meaning of life and preached the purification of the mind and 
heart of man. But what interpretation should be given to 
Jesus’ precept today, when the government is chosen by the 
people; and the citizens, the members of the democratic state 
are responsible for building a state with the Christian concep- 
tion of a Christian society? What should be the concern of our 
church colleges responsible for educating citizens who intend to 
form a religious nation and to repudiate a secular state which 
assumes divine prerogatives and commits satanic crimes? 

In totalitarian countries the state keeps that which is Caesar’s 
and captures also that which is God’s. In the free world, when 
the state and church are interrelated parts of a whole society 
bound by a covenant with God, religious education radiates the 
light of God on all human problems in this confused scene of 
economic and political conditions. Since the ‘‘intersection of 
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circles’’ opened in American life the way for the penetrating 
power of the principles of religion, what is the result of the 
impact of the reforming and vitalizing power of the Christian 
message on our economic life? 

There is a dominating point of view that economics as a 
science, like the science of numbers, physics or chemistry, deals 
only with relations of cause and effect, subjected to the strictest 
of tests, with no attempt to tell what ought to be or whether 
things are right or wrong. The sole concern, according to this 
opinion, is to trace effects back to their causes, to project causes 
forward to their effects, with no objectives to command that 
which is good, or condemn that which is evil, with no purposes to 
lay down moral precepts. We have also been told that Chris- 
tianity has never failed because it has never been tried. 

Both these opinions appear to be ill-founded. We agree that 
science is concerned with discovering and stating the truth, but 
what ‘is the truth? Says Thomas Huxley: ‘‘Science seems to me 
to teach in the highest and strongest manner the great truth 
which is embodied in the Christian conception of entire surrender 
to the will of God. Sit down before the fact as a little child, 
be prepared to give up every preconceived notion, follow humbly 
wherever and whatever end nature leads, or you shall learn 
nothing. . . . I have only begun to learn content and peace of 
mind since I have resolved at all risks to do this.’’ 

Religion and science do not contradict each other; they are 
identical. We might also parallel this by saying that economic 
study cannot be divorced from moral considerations even in an 
extreme and severe analysis. The application of one scheme of 
economics to two societies with different moral standards, one 
for instance based on barbaric impulses, and the other one guided 
by Christian fellowship, will give totally different results. The 
galvanic spark in the philosophy of Lincoln, writes John Wesley 
Hill in his book ‘‘If Lincoln Were Here,’’ was that ‘‘ he stripped 
every question of its political and economic aspects, laying bare 
its moral character.’’ 

We cannot agree that Christianity ‘‘has never been tried,’’ 
since the American nation was established upon the heritage of 
faith. Graham Wallas in his book ‘‘The Art of Thought,”’’ 
making an analysis of the influences predominating in the United 
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States, comes to the conclusion that the most powerful influence 
has been what Americans call the ‘‘pioneer mind.’’ The spirit 
of pioneers derives from the evangelical Protestant tradition, 
which sees life on this world as infinitely unimportant when 
compared with the reward and punishment of another world. 
The Christian faith in the essential dignity and worth of the 
individual man gave the feeling that a man is a moral creature 
with a context in eternity, and this feeling applied in economic 
life had set the American mind on distant results; the immor- 
tality of man’s soul has been by the American engaged in busi- 
ness translated into achievements—achievements for his and for 
future generations. 

Since Christianity is not a doctrine but a religion of life, it 
cannot be identified with any particular school of economics, 
which through the centuries has risen and fallen. Religious 
education cannot sponsor any particular economic ideology, but 
it gives not only the economic ends for our society, but also the 
means whereby the ends can be achieved. Religious education 
gives the end revealed in the Christian concept of the Kingdom 
of God and the means for using the gifts of riches of the soil, 
mineral wealth, technology and industrial machines, and for 
bringing the economic order into accord with the will of God, 
revealed by Jesus. 

The means offered by religious education for achieving an 
economic life worthy of the name ‘‘Christian’’ are freedom, jus- 
tice, brotherhood, and—first of all—Christian fellowship guided 
by the Holy Spirit. These means must be applied in order to 
build a brotherly world with an enriched and abundant economic 
life. The validity of this statement can be ascertained through 
an appeal to facts of American economy. 

Let us ask, why the American economy is the strongest and 
the most dynamic the world has ever seen. To what factors ean 
we attribute the fact that with only seven per cent of the world’s 
population, the United States in 1952 produced 65 per cent of 
the world’s manufactured goods with a value of goods and serv- 
ices produced (gross national product) of 350 billion dollars, 
and with a personal income which reached 270 billion dollars? 

Some attribute the strength of our economy to our natural re- 
sourees, large land areas and to our manpower. These are im- 
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portant factors, but they do not explain the whole story of our 
economy. Asia has more manpower, larger land areas, richer 
natural resources, but still constitutes one of the most under- 
developed areas in the world. The secret of this nation’s great- 
ness lies in the adopted principle of individual liberty under 
which human incentive was given the widest possible scope. Sur- 
rendering ourselves to Christ, we rejected slavery; and conse- 
quently we rejected the planned economy that does mean serfdom. 

When we ask our American friends what is meant by the 
American economy, we can expect that for many of them it means 
our millions of cars, refrigerators and washing machines; it 
means for them our factories, machines and tools. The truth is 
that these are only an obvious manifestation of our economic 
system, but they do not give the formula of our greatness. That 
indispensable and tremendous power which multiplies unbeliev- 
ably our production is freedom. 

The abilities of machines are limited; the possibilities of man 
guided by Christian leadership are unlimited. Let us for a mo- 
ment imagine that our machines, tools and clever gadgets are 
transferred to some place behind the Iron Curtain. What will 
happen? In Russia, according to statistics revealed in the Yale 
Review by Kathleen Thayer, a research statistician, the Russian 
worker produces hardly one fourth as much as the average 
American (and is permitted to consume one tenth as much as 
the average American). 

Why? Only by making proper use of incentives—writes 
James F. Lincoln, president of the Lincoln Electric Company 
and author of the book ‘‘Incentive Management’’—can society 
take full advantage of the tremendous possibilities of the indi- 
vidual; ‘‘bad leadership, bad morals, and crass stupidity have 
made man a shadow only of what he can be, what God intended 
him to be, and what eventually he will be.... The latent abili- 
ties of man, when properly developed and directed to the proper 
end in industry, will make possible a state as unimaginable now 
as the ordinary way of living today was unimaginable only 
eighty years ago.’’ 

It was and is the greatest concern of our religious education 
to give the real key to the unlocking of new knowledge and prog- 
ress, which we find in Christian ethics. Wrote Comte in his 
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‘*Positivism’’: ‘‘It is impossible to effect any permanent recon- 
struction of the institutions of society without a previous re- 
organization of opinion and of life. The spiritual basis is neces- 
sary not merely to determine the character of the temporal re- 
construction, but to supply the principal motive force by which 
the work is to be carried out.’’ If a positivist can declare this, 
religious education should claim the secret of carrying the spiri- 
tual motives of Christianity over a field of economic develop- 
ment and amelioration. 

In the effort to direct the immense force of Christianity for 
the greatest good, the Affirmation of Christian Concern and a 
Call for Action in Relation to Economic Life* recommends: 
‘The freedom that enables private enterprise itself to plan must 
be preserved ; but the freedom must be maintained that is essen- 
tial to democratic decisions in which the people, for example, 
plan, through their government, for national defense, public edu- 
cation and health, conservation of natural resources, fiscal and 
foreign policy, cooperation in international bodies, as well as 
control of monopolies and restraint of antisocial individuals and 
groups. ’’ 

Since in our economy we must face up to the issues that are 
involved both in free enterprise and in adequate planning for 
common good, let us ask, how in our economic relations between 
industrial groups, we were able to achieve a classless society 
and to eliminate the class war? 

In 1930, in his address to the American section of the Third 
International, Stalin said: ‘‘The revolutionary crisis in the 
United States is near; the American Communist party must be 
ready to meet the crisis fully armed to take over the direction 
of the future class war.’’ This prediction—a repetition of the 
well-known Marxian thesis of the downfall of the capitalist sys- 
tem—was for over 20 years repeatedly stressed by the Com- 
munist leaders in their bitter attacks on our system. The cata- 
clysmic split of our society into two hostile camps or two antag- 
onistic classes facing each other—bourgeoisie and laborer’s class 
—has never come, however. The hopes that the American econ- 
omy will collapse in the common ruin of the contending classes 
proved to be ill-founded and fallacious. 


* Adopted by the Executive Committee of the Federal Council of Churches, 
March 21, 1950, and to which we will refer in this article as the Affirmation. 
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Why are the ‘‘seeds of destruction,’’ which according to the 
Communist Manifesto the capitalistic system carries within itself, 
fruitless in the United States? Why did nct American labor, 
even at the bottom of the depression, try to set up a ‘‘revolution- 
ary government’’? Why do the labor leaders of this country 
believe that profits are a necessary stimulus for our economy? 
Why is our labor not opposed to the introduction of the machine 
and of technological improvements since, according to Marx, 
the machine under the capitalistic system makes the worker an 
appendage to it and brings unemployment, distress and unhap- 
piness ? 

Our classless society can largely be accounted for by the con- 
tribution of religious education, which brought the Christian 
philosophy into the American way of life. The democratic 
Christian postulate that a man has a sovereign soul gave the 
American worker full citizenship in our society, considered by 
Marx as an ‘‘instrument of oppression.’’ The worker to whom 
was given the sense of value of a sovereign being believes in the 
traditional American system of private enterprise. Labor is 
bargaining for improved standards of living, and management 
is bargaining for lower costs of production and larger profits, 
but neither of them seeks to destroy the other. Both of them 
repudiate nationalization, since under a system of public owner- 
ship the citizen becomes a servant to his government instead of 
his government becoming a servant to him. The Christian faith 
in the supreme worth of persons found its expression in the 
creed of the American labor movement: ‘‘The labor of a human 
being is not a commodity or an article of commerce.’’ (Clayton 
Act 1914.) 

Christianity offers a larger unifying concept than the fratri- 
cidal struggle of classes. According to the Affirmation, man 
must turn ‘‘from the battlefield of class conflict to the coopera- 
tive avenues of peaceful progress,’’ in order to build a brotherly 
world with an enriched and abundant economic life. The Great 
American Discovery, writes Frederick Lewis Allen, editor-in- 
chief of Harper’s magazine, is that if one brings ‘‘advantages 
to a great lot of previously underprivileged people they will rise 
to their opportunities and become responsible citizens.’’ And it 
has its corollary ; we had discovered, writes Allen, ‘‘a new fron- 
tier to open up; the purchasing power of the poor.’’ 
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Similarly Charles Wilson, president of General Motors, signing 
his epoch-making contract with United Automobile Workers, 
stated that ‘‘industrial workers, along with all other citizens, are 
entitled to share in the advancing prosperity of the nation.’’ 
The agreement incorporated the so-called ‘‘escalator clause,’’ 
which links wages to the costs of living and the ‘‘improvement 
clause’’ which provides annual adjustments in the scale of wage 
rates to reflect the gains of increased productivity and to assure 
to the worker an increase in his purchasing power with the na- 
tion’s increase in industrial efficiency. 

The Christian faith is relevant also to the international eco- 
nomic order. The Christian conscience demands cooperation as 
the only just approach to the economic problems of this inter- 
related world with the growing interdependence of all nations. 

The Affirmation states that ‘‘our past performance in America 
has been influenced—at some points, decisively—by Christian- 
ity.’’ We can observe the significance of this statement in our 
policy toward international economic problems. Secretary of 
the Treasury Vinson (at present Chief Justice) in his address of 
January 9, 1946, stated: ‘‘This is a world in which all countries 
must work together if we are to live in peace and prosperity. 
The alternative—God save us—is to perish together. Mankind 
surely has the wit and the will to choose, not death, but life.’’ 
The National Advisory Council on International Monetary and 
Financial Problems in its statement of the Foreign Loan Policy 
of the United States (February 21, 1946): ‘‘The Foreign Loan 
Program of the United States, by assisting in the restoration of 
the production capacities of war-devastated countries and by 
facilitating the sound economic development of other areas, is 
directed toward the creation of an international economic en- 
vironment permitting a large volume of trade among all na- 
tions.’ 

One of the chief purposes of the Marshall Plan was to restore 
the Western powers to their former faith in their political and 
economic traditions and to give them a place in international af- 
fairs. We are committed to a Point IV program, which pro- 
poses to give ‘‘more bread’’ to that portion of the world living 
in misery with inadequate food and primitive and stagnant eco- 
nomic life (about two fifths of the human race). In his inaugural 
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address of January, 1949, President Truman told the United 
States that we must embark on a bold, new program for making 
the benefits of our scientific advancements and industrial prog- 
ress available for the improvement and growth of the under- 
developed areas of the world. 

President Dwight D. Eisenhower, in his inaugural address of 
January, 1953, expressed his desire for Christian international 
cooperation when he said: ‘‘ We view our nation’s strength and 
security as a trust upon which rests the hope of free men every- 
where . . . the impoverishment of any single people in the world 
means danger to the well-being of all other peoples.”’ 

Economie cooperation, promoted by religious education, is not 
only a moral law and an ethical precept, but it is also the wisdom 
and law of life, because Christianity is a religion of life. Christ 
said : ‘‘ By their fruits ye shall know them.’’ Because influenced 
by Christianity, the American economy brought good fruits be- 
cause we believe that the gifts of the Creator are man’s inalien- 
able rights, and the Lord came to give us the means that all men 
might have an abundant life. 

In our concern with our youth, in the strength of our country 


and in our religious education, we follow the advice of Benjamin 
Franklin : ‘‘I think with you, that nothing is of more importance 
for the public weal, than to form and train up youth in wisdom 
and virtue. Wise and good are, in my opinion, the strength of 
a state far more so than riches or arms.’’ 





CRITERIA HELPFUL IN SELECTING A PRESIDENT 
FOR A CHURCH-RELATED COLLEGE 


W. C. COFFEY 
PRESIDENT EMERITUS, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


T will not be possible to find a man who measures up to all of 
the qualifications outlined here. Nevertheless, our committee* 


can do a better job if these qualifications are kept closely in mind. 


I. Agr, HeautrH, Faminy 


The desirable age range is from 35 to 50. There may be ex- 
ceptional cases in which a man below 35 or a man above 50 should 
receive favorable consideration. Maturity of outlook and fruit- 
ful experience are very important. So also are optimism and 
ability to think and work successfully under rapidly changing 
conditions. The ideal age is from 38 to 45. 

Obviously the presidency makes many demands on physical 
endurance. The position calls for an almost continuous round 
of conferences and speaking engagements. The president must 
be not only physically strong but disposed to preserve his health 
for the best interest of his official position. 

The president’s home is on the campus. His family should be 
one of his outstanding assets. His wife should be capable, in 
thorough sympathy with his duties and ever ready to do her 
share in promoting faculty and student activities. 


II. EpucationaLt Traine, AcADEMIC DEGREES, Honors 


A Ph.D. is desirable but not essential. Since the president 
must work with academic people, it is vastly helpful if he him- 
self has the training that makes him at firsthand thoroughly 
familiar with the traditions and the attitudes of faculty people. 
He should be enough of a scholar to command the respect of his 

Nore: Reprinted from Trustee, January, 1953—a quarterly letter to trus- 


tees of church-related institutions of higher learning issued by Division of 
Educational Institutions, Board of Education, The Methodist Church. 


* Trustee committee seeking a new president for Hamline University. 
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faculty and of scholarly people, but scholarship alone cannot 
constitute the sole and only qualification of a president. 


III. EXPERimENvcE 
1. As a speaker accomplished, effective, forceful 
2. As a teacher or minister 

Ours is an institution given over primarily to teaching, and its 
president should know how to evaluate teaching ability. Who- 
ever serves as its president should constantly strive for high 
scholastic attainment in selecting members of staff and coupled 
with it the sort of teaching ability which will stimulate students 
in mastering subject matter and encourage them in creative 
thinking. Teachers fulfilling these requirements are rare and 
unless diligently sought will probably not be found. Ours, like 
other institutions of higher learning, must to a large extent be 
staffed by good average teachers. Two or three inspiring teach- 
ers, however, can make the difference between average and su- 
perior excellence. 

On the whole our students are average young men and women 
with respect to student capacity. Their needs as students must 
always be conscientiously on the minds of the teaching staff. 
From their number will always come many of our finest, most 
useful citizens. But superior students, of which there are a 
number in our student body, should also be consciously on the 
minds of the teaching staff. The few inspiring teachers can 
wield a great influence with all students but especially with su- 
perior students. In fact, one of the ways we can provide for 
superior students is to supply them with scholarly and inspiring 
teaching. 


3. As an administrator 

Administration is an all-year-round function of a college presi- 
dent. It requires incisive thinking and prompt, clear-cut deci- 
sions. Our committee must make a critical examination of the 
administrative ability and experience of the future president. 
If he fails as an administrator, he fails in all else. 


IV. CHurcH AFFILIATION 


This is a church-related institution. Before the staff, the stu- 
dent body and the public, its president must conduct himself as 
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a Christian gentleman. He should have a rich church experi- 
ence and he should take an active part in the church program. 
Soon the university will undertake a fund-raising campaign 
among the churches of the state. The favorable attitude of the 
president toward the work of the churches can be of help in this 
campaign. 


V. Asmitry in MAKinae Contacts 


With college-related people, i.e., trustees, faculty, students 
and officials in other educational institutions. 

A healthy working relation with the Board of Trustees is self- 
evident, likewise with the faculty. 

In an institution of 1,100 students, the president can and 
should be a great and healthy influence in the student body. He 
should know and believe in young people. He should be friendly 
with them, cooperate with them, and ever ready to encourage 
them in worthy enterprises. He should sympathetically under- 
stand the idealism of youth and endeavor to guide it into con- 
structive channels. He should never lose sight of the fact that 
the student body is the blood and breath of this university. 

The university should be on a basis of friendly relations with 
sister institutions, particularly with those within the state. Our 
former president has done much in building up such relations 
and this good work should be continued. 

The president should enjoy cordial relations with church 
people and particularly with those of our denomination. His 
faith in religion, his belief in the church, and his work in it will 
go far in establishing these contacts. 

Isolation has come to be a very unpopular word. It was once 
considered a virtue for a college to live apart free from the con- 
taminating influences of the outside world. That day has 
passed. The modern college is expected to project itself into 
the various phases of current affairs. Therefore, its president 
should command the respect and friendship of those engaged in 
all legitimate occupations. The more they know him on a man- 
to-man basis, the more effectively will he serve his institution. 


VI. Success IN Ralstna Funps 


The president must assume leadership in raising funds needed 
for the support of the college. Unavoidably this must be one of 
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his major responsibilities. To be successful at it he must pos- 
sess both vision and persuasion: vision with respect to the larger 
future of the university, persuasion with respect to its imme- 
diate desires and minimum needs. As is well known, the task of 
raising funds is becoming increasingly difficult and it calls for 
courage and determination on the part of the man taking chief 
responsibility for shouldering it. 

VII. From ANOTHER PoINnt or VIEW 

In our search for a president we should endeavor to find a 
man who possesses as many of the qualities above mentioned as 
possible, but that would not be quite enough. In addition we 
should want him to be a critical student of higher education, 
with a keen understanding of modern trends and what they 
demand in a comprehensive educational program. 

By this we do not mean that we expect him to depart from a 
program of the liberal arts, but rather we should expect him to 
relate the liberal arts and science to current times and needs. 

Our committee must have a clear understanding of what should 
be done in this institution. The institution should have distinc- 
tive features. Certain aspects of our present program point in 
that direction as indicated by the following: 

1. Development of a campus that bears the earmarks of genius 

in campus planning. 

2. Creation of facilities for serving superior students. 

3. Cooperation with other colleges in securing men of na- 
tional and international fame for a year of lectures. 
Co-ordination of the libraries of the colleges and the re- 
gional library for more significant service to develop thor- 
ough and creative scholarship. 

. Endowment of a few chairs for men of such distinction 
that they are widely known and sought in all circles where 
high scholarship and profound learning are respected. 

We must find a man who believes in the constructive program 
so well started and who would vigorously carry it further. We 
must find a man who believes in building an institution of dis- 
tinction based on sound educational principles. Let us bear in 
mind that the more the university becomes an institution of dis- 
tinction, the easier it will be to get financial support. 

Our next president must be a man with a focus. 

What is listed here constitutes that focus. 





EDITORIAL ITEMS 


THE CoMMISSION ON CHRISTIAN HIGHER EpvucaTION held a well 
attended meeting on March 21, 1953 at the Washington office of 
the Association. The Chairman of the Commission, Andrew G. 
Truxal of Hood College, announced the following commission 
appointments : 

Committee on Conferences and Programs: 

President Carl M. Reinert, Creighton University, Chairman 
President George M. Modlin, University of Richmond 
President Harold L. Yochum, Capital University 

Committee on Publications: 

President William G. Ryan, Seton Hill College, Chairman 
President W. A. Bell, Miles College 

President Matt L. Ellis, Hendrix College 

President Russell J. Humbert, DePauw University 

Committee on Public Relations: 

President Harold W. Tribble, Wake Forest College, Chair- 
man 

Secretary E. Fay Campbell, Presbyterian Board of Chris- 
tian Education 

President John L. McNulty, Seton Hall University 

President Clarence C. Stoughton, Wittenberg College 

Committee on Research: : 

President Andrew G. Truxal, Hood College, Chairman 

President Weir C. Ketler, Grove City College 

President V. F. Schwalm, Manchester College 

President Harlie L. Smith, Board of Education, Disciples 
of Christ 

The Committee on Conferences and Programs announced that 
the Omaha meeting of the Colleges in the West Central Area is 
scheduled for November 14, 1953, in the Moot Court Room of the 
Law School Building of Creighton University in Omaha. The 
Southern group will meet at Memphis, Tennessee, on November 
30 in the morning of the opening day of the meeting of the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

The Commission selected two competent representatives of the 
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Protestant and Catholic groups to recommend to the Board of 
Directors for the opening addresses of the next Annual Meeting 
scheduled to be held at the Netherland Plaza Hotel in Cincinnati, 
January 12-14, 1954. Since the Board of Directors has chosen 
‘*Financing Liberal Education’’ as the topic for the next An- 
nual Meeting the Commission voted to devote the hour and a half 
allotted to it in the program of the Annual Meeting to a discus- 
sion of church support of the colleges. They selected four com- 
petent authorities in this area for the Board to approve and in- 
vite to participate in the program. 

Chairman Tribble of the Committee on Public Relations out- 
lined in detail the plans for his committee, indicating what 
progress had been made with the Congress in amending Section 
120 of the Internal Revenue Code, outlined on page 164 of the 
March issue of the BULLETIN. 

Chairman Ryan of the Committee on Publications led in the 
discussion of the future of COLLEGE AND CHURCH. He 
was appointed Chairman of a committee to make recommenda- 
tions concerning some needed revisions in the By-Laws of the 
Commission. 

The importance of Religious Emphasis Week was discussed and 
the matter referred to the Research Committee to ascertain if 
studies on this had been made. 

A study of the religious maturation and activity of faculty 
members was also discussed with great interest. 

Chairman Truxal of the Committee on Research announced 
the action that had been taken at the recent Annual Meeting of 
the Association whereby most of the funds allocated to the Com- 
mission for this year were to be expended for the completion of 
a study on ‘‘ What Is A Christian College?’’ The Commission 
approved support of the plan of retiring Executive Director 
Snavely to write and publish a book on the history of Christian 
higher education in the United States, with the understanding 
that the Commission would appropriate later sufficient funds to 
cover the distribution of copies of this book to the 700 member 
institutions of the Association. 


A Seminar WorksHop—In the belief that one of the great 
problems of the modern world is the tendency of people to give 
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up moral, ethical and religious standards and values as they 
acquire knowledge and understanding of the foundations of the 
natural sciences, the Danforth Foundation, in cooperation with 
the Summer Sessions at the Pennsylvania State College, is spon- 
soring a 1953 Summer Sessions Workshop on the Relationship of 
Religion and the Natural Sciences. Natural science teachers 
with a background and a working interest in such relationships 
will, it seems, play a larger and larger part in the direction of 
social forces as their special capabilities become more in demand. 
This workshop will be held on the campus of the Pennsylvania 
State College for two weeks beginning July 6, 1953. 

Interested scientists will have an opportunity to discuss these 
problems with leaders in the fields of science and religion. Dr. 
William G. Pollard, Executive Director, Oakridge Institute of 
Nuclear Studies, Oakridge, Tennessee, will be in charge of dis- 
cussions. Prominent nuclear physicist, industrial consultant, 
research scientist, and Fellow of the American Physical So- 
ciety, Dr. Pollad is also an ordained Deacon of the Episcopal 
Church, Diocese of Tennessee. In view of this advanced profes- 
sional proficiency in both science and religion, it is especially 
fortunate that the Reverend Dr. Pollard is available as director 
of the seminar. 

Members of the seminar will give their full study-time during 
the two weeks to discussion of this one topic. Plans include 
daily morning sessions, consisting of lectures and discussions; 
afternoon group workshop committee meetings, library readings 
and informal discussions; and evening sessions devoted specifi- 
cally to the impact of religion on the teacher of the sciences. 
Two popular evening lectures will be open to the public. Work- 
shop members will be housed and boarded as a separate group. 
Admission will be limited to 50 College and Secondary School 
Teachers of natural sciences who have had at least three years of 
teaching experience. 

Through the cooperation of the Danforth Foundation, Inc., 
25 full scholarships, covering fees, board and lodging, are avail- 
able for qualified applicants. For further information, write 
the Director of Summer Sessions, Attention of Danforth Scholar- 
ship Committee, The Pennsylvania State College, State College, 
Pennsylvania. Applicants for scholarships should also include 
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a brief statement of their academic background, their teaching 
experience and the way they anticipate they may be able to 
make future use of the benefits derived through attendance at 
the seminar-workshop. 


A Spmrirvat Journey witH Pavt, Forty Meditations, by 
Thomas S. Kepler, vividly depicts Paul as he dealt with the prob- 
lems of his own day, and shows how his example of great Chris- 
tian living can help men and women today. These inspiring in- 
sights from the life and teachings of the apostle reveal Paul as a 
practical visionary—a man with a vital message and a capacity 
for bold, clear expression of this message. In this volume the 
author brings together quotations from the world’s best thinkers 
and his own keen observations of the present day scene. Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, New York and Nashville, 1953. 





A SPECIALIZED SERVICE IN FUND-RAISING 
FOR CHURCH-RELATED AND INDEPENDENT COLLEGES 
AND EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 











OVER 45 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in successful direction 


of campaigns. 


MANY MILLIONS OF DOLLARS have been raised in cam- 


paigns directed by this firm. Our record of achievement is 
attested by hundreds of commendations by grateful clients. 


A DEPENDABLE, DIGNIFIED AND EFFICIENT SERV- 
ICE,—Inspirational, Reasonable in Cost,—resulting in last- 
ing good will. 


Consultation without obligation. 


WARD, WELLS. DRESHMAN 
ne & REINHARDT — 


30 Rockefeller Plaza New York 20, N. Y. 














Charter member of The American Association of 
Fund-Raising Counsel. 






































MARTS & LUNDY, INCORPORATED 


521 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Public relations and 
fund-raising counselors 


For colleges and other philanthropic 
institutions. 























“WHICH OF T HESE BALFOUR SERVICES 
FITS YOUR NEEDS” 


INSIGNIA REQUIREMENTS PAPER PRODUCTS 
College rin Badges—Keys (Engraved) 


Fraternity Insignia—Service 


Awards Distinctive engraved stationery— 


Invitations 


AWARDS FOR ACHIEVE- Christmas Cards 
MENT Dance Programs 


Medal Cune—Peeshies— College Diplomas 


Plaques—Scholarship awards to A2nouncements 
stimulate effort. Banquet menus and Place Cards 


Membership certificates and Cards 
SYMBOLS OF OFFICE— J 
Custom 
de t d in 10K 1d, t 
with diamonds and | “precious SCROLLS AND CITATIONS 
ewels, e College President’s qo honor service and achievement. 
pan § 3 _ _m o — Hand engrossed and illuminated 
is worn at official functions. in color. 
“Write us regarding your requirements” 
Official jeweler to Phi Beta Kappa, Sigma Xi, Tau Beta Pi 
and other leading honorary and social 
fraternities and sororities 


LG. BALFOUR COMPANY 


Main Factories Attleboro, Massachusetts 














IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 
For College Teachers and Administrators 


IMPROVING TRANSITION FROM SCHOOL TO COLLEGE 
How Can School and College Best Cooperate? 


By the Educational Records Bureau, with the editorial 
assistance of Arthur E. Traxler and Agatha Townsend 


Widespread recognition among both secondary school leaders 
and college admission officers of the inflexibility of college en- 
trance requirements prompts this unique study. The central pur- 
pose is to examine procedures of college admissions, and in the 
light of the facts to make recommendations for improved pro- 
cedures. The liberalizing of requirements which is advocated by 
this leading bureau will be considered with keen interest by the 
educational world. $2.75 


HIGHER EDUCATION IS SERIOUS BUSINESS 


A Study of University Business Management in 
Relation to Higher Education 


By Harry L. Wells, Vice President and Business Manager, 
Northwestern University 


This long-needed volume dealing with the business and manage- 
ment side of university affairs will be welcomed by all adminis- 
trators in universities both large and small, public and private. 
Here a successful administrator discusses a variety of typical 
problems in this area—such matters as the role of trustees, 
faculty personnel policies and perpetuity investments, the invest- 
ment portfolio, the economical use of plant resources, methods 
of budgetary operation and control. $3.50 


EDUCATIONAL FREEDOM IN AN AGE OF ANXIETY 
Twelfth Yearbook of the John Dewey Society 
Edited by H. Gordon Hullfish, Professor of Education, 
Ohio State University 


An eloquent plea for the preservation of educational freedom— 
by some of America’s leading educators. “This work is more 
than a yearbook; it is an era-book.”—HAROLD BENJAMIN, 
George Peabody College for Teachers. $3.00 


At your bookstore or from 


49 E. 33rd St. HARPER & BROTHERS New York 16, N. Y. 























*The Christian 
Approach to Culture 


by Emile Cailliet 


Here is a penetrating, heartening message for 
all those who seek orientation in a confused world. 
Written from a rich and varied background of 
scholarship, this book deals constructively with a 
problem that plagues and puzzles mankind today— 
the growing isolation of Christianity from secular 
culture. Dr. Cailliet shows how a properly re- 
constructed understanding of Christianity will 
usher in a new day of cultural creativity and peace. 


THE CONTENTS 
Part I. The Christian Point of View on Culture: Christianity and 
Culture; The Vantage Point; The Observer’s Reference; The Ob- 
server's Situation; The Christian Landscape of Reality. 
Part II. The Religious Relationship of y oe Man with Reality: 
The Dim Light of Ancient Days; A Preface to Western Philosophy; 
Early Greek Thought in Perspective. 
Part III. The Ontological Deviation: The Rise of Ontology; Augus- 
tinians and Thomists; The Aftermath of the Ontological Deviation; 
The Post-Kantian “Liberation.” 
Part IV. The Situation We Face: The True Nature of Modern Frus- 
tration; A Western World Without Radiance; An Eastern World with a 
False Radiance. 
Part V. The Christian Approach to Culture: The Path of Approach; 
The Structure of Truth; The Peace of a Great Dawn. $3. 75 


at your bookstore ABINGDON-COKESBURY PRESS 











ASK US about fund - raising 


Our long experience and special skills in Insti- 
tutional Financing have introduced us to many 
schools and colleges. We shall be glad to tell 
you how we have been serving these other insti- 
tutions . . . and how we can now serve yours. 


No cost is incurred in our 
initial study of your data. 


PIERCE, HEDRICK & SHERWOOD 


neorpor 
30 Rockefeller Plaza New York 20, N. Y. 














McGRAW-HILL PRESENTS — 


COLLEGE AND LIFE 


Problems of Self-discovery and Self-direction 


By M. E. BENNETT 


Psychologist, Pasadena City Colleges 


New 4th Edition 


457 pages, $4.50 


“The tempo of change today is a challenge to every individual to 
understand himself and his world and to develop the power to main- 
tain harmony between inner and outer forces. College students, as 
potential leaders in the emerging world, have the special responsi- 
bility and privilege of probing deeply into the problems of living 
today and of becoming creative citizens prepared to cope intelligently 
with new conditions as they arise. Learning and living creatively in 
college are essential foundations for this creative citizenship beyond 
the college years. This fourth edition of College and Life deals with 
the various problems of learning and living in college, which each 
student must face and solve for himself as a democratic citizen in his 
college community in order to achieve the real values of a college 
education. 


“The materials in previous editions have been thoroughly evaluated 
with a view to retaining those which have permanent value and 
are pertinent to contemporary life. New problems in student life 
caused by world conditions, national policy, and the normal process 
of change have been added to those previously considered. New 
research and new source materials have been drawn upon for both 
new and older problems. The fundamental purpose of the book re- 
mains the same as in previous editions, viz., to help students make 
the best use of their opportunities in college and to guide them in 
the study and solution of problems of life planning and adjustment. 
World conditions today have inevitably intensified the emphasis upon 
creative, democratic citizenry and maturity of personality that may 
provide unselfish, intelligent leadership and followership in the strug- 
gle for world peace and a better life for all.”—From the Author’s 


Preface. 
Send for a copy on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO.,, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 








TAMBLYN AND BROWN, INC. 


— Established 1920 — 


Thirty-three years of public relations and 
fund-raising counsel to America’s most 
distinguished universities, colleges 
and private schools 


6 East 45th Street 
New York 17, New York 


Branch Offices—Boston, Mass.; Cleveland, 
Ohio; Washington, D. C. 


(Charter Member American Association of 
Fund Raising Counsel) 











American Committee for 


Emigre Scholars, Writers and Artists, Inc. 
62 West 45 Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Placement service for universities, colleges, junior colleges, 
and research projects. 

Highly qualified teachers and research workers on all aca- 
demic levels available from countries around the world. 
Many have additional American training and experience. 
Their fields cover all branches of the humanities, social sci- 
ences, natural sciences, the fine arts and music. 


Service for translation, editing and preparation of manu- 
scripts in 68 languages and in all fields of research. 


Dr. Nelson P. Mead 
Chairman 

Alphonse B. Miller Dr. Else Staudinger 
American Friends Service Committee Executive Director 

















Four Volumes* Now Available 


THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 


12 VOLUMES 


Christendom’s Most Comprehensive Commentary—using the complete texts 
of both the Revised Standard and King James Versions. 


*Volume 1 Gew e If you do not have the illustrated prospectus giving the 
eral and Old complete story of THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE, your 


Anticlos, 
mene Exodus’ bookseller will send you one without charge. 


Volume VII — 
New Testament 
Articles; Mat- 
ew, Mark 

Volume VIII — 
Luke, John 
Volume X—Cor- 
inthians, Gala- 
tians, Ephesians 
Each 6} x 10” 


$8.75 
MAIL TO 


YOUR 
BOOKSELLER 


At All Bookstores 
en send = see 
Pros beatae on T 
N RPRETER’S 
BIBLE, published 
Abingdon- 








American Association 
of 


BULLETIN University Professors 


AN EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL by teachers and investigators, 
presenting articles and reports of concern to all who are 
interested in or are a part of our institutions of higher 
learning. Current subjects: higher education and national 
security; educational programs and policies; faculty-ad- 
ministration relations; freedom of inquiry and expression ; 
economic status of the profession; tenure; the evaluation of 
faculty services; professional ethics. 


Published quarterly: Spring (March), Summer (June), 
Autumn (September), and Winter (December). 


Circulation 42,000 
Subscription $3.00 a year 


American Association of University Professors 
1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 














THE TUITION PLAN 


The Tuition Plan was founded in 1938 to pro- 
vide a method by which approved schools and 
colleges can make monthly payments available to 
al) their students and still receive their fees in 
full before the beginning of each term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enrollments and 
materially reduces operating costs. 


Full information will be sent to schools and 
colleges promptly upon request. 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
347 Fifth Avenue 
New York 16. 























The JOURNAL of 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


ie 

| __ symbolizing the ascent of learning, stands for 
the steady climb of excellence of the JOURNAL OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION. All teachers and instructors 
in colleges and universities should be regular readers 
of the JOURNAL. 

“I have been a subscriber to the JOURNAL OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION since the beginning and I am 
amazed at the continuous high quality which you have 
been able to maintain through the years,” is the testi- 
mony of a nationally known educator. 


Subscription $4 a year 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY COLUMBUS, OHIO 





























RS 


Yours for the asking...... 


Just check the booklets you’d like to re- 
ceive and mail this to TIAA-CREF. 


* * * 


C) College Retirement Equities Fund (correla- 
tion of TIAA and CREF, the new plan to 
invest a portion of annuity premiums in 
common stocks and return a variable an- 
nuity. ) 


(1A New Approach to Retirement Income 
(economic report prepared as a background 
for CREF — more than one copy, 50¢ 
each. ) 


C) CREF Manual for College Officers 


C) College Life Insurance Programs (low cost 
life insurance for groups. ) 


O Annual and Financial Reports of TIAA- 
CREF 





Your Name 





Institution 





Address 


TEACHERS INSURANCE & ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
COLLEGE RETIREMENT EQUITIES FUND 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 

















A PLAN 
FOR YOUR PURPOSE ..... 


Is your outside financial support fully ade- 
quate? 


Is your development and fund-raising program 
so integrated that it is in the warp and woof 
of your college or university? 


A brief study—or a “Profile Survey”—may be 
the first step toward helping you to build a 
good” institution into a “great” college or 
university. A conference with competent 
counsel (without cost or obligation) will as- 
sist you to solve your problems. 


AMERICAN CITY BUREAU 


(Incorporated 1913) 
FUND-RAISING PUBLIC RELATIONS 


221 NORTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


470 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Our Forticth Anniversary Year - 1913-1953 


(Charter Member American Association of 
Fund-Raising Counsel) 











